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Dimitry seeks funds 
for Lawrence campus 


by Lynne Brown 

4 4 he best bet for immediate 
relief (in Lawrence) is the 
outright purchase of Cen- 
tral Catholic,” 

John R. Dimitry states. 

The purchase of Central Catholic is a 
key component of Dimitry’s ‘visionary 
Lawrence campus.” The Central Catholic 
site will not be available until September 
1990. 

Dimitry has a three-to-five-year con- 
tingency plan to alleviate the problems 
with lack of classroom space for day ses- 
sions. He states there is a need to rent 
classroom space to supplement the three 
rooms at Lawrence Public Library and 
the six to eight rooms at Grace Episcopal 
Church. 

Dimitry met with Chancellor Franklyn 
G. Jenifer on Thursday to request fun- 
ding of $5,400,000 for rental of 60,000 
square feet of Riverwalk or GCA proper- 
ty (vacant mill complex) for a five-year 
period. If Jenifer is not receptive, Dimitry 
will be turning to Representative Kevin 
Blanchette and Senator Patricia 
McGovern for assistance. 

Dimitry plans to continue using Central 
Catholic at night. He believes at the rate 
programs are growing in Lawrence it may 
be necessary to continue renting the GCA 
property when Central Catholic becomes 
available. 

The Haverhill campus is comprised of 
331,000 square feet, which is “the second- 


President 


Name change 


The new English Language Center 
is more effective at performing the © 


same duties. 


See campus news, page two. 


Dumbfounding critics 
Miles Davis does it again, blowing 
a majestic trumpet at Sept. 27 


concert. 


See creative arts, page five. 


AIDS Awareness Week. 
— _ Patricia Kepschull, R.N., director of 
_ student health services, attempts to 
‘end AIDS hysteria caused by 


highest utilization of space (by a state col- 
lege) in the commonwealth,”’ Dimitry 
claims. 

In comparison, the Central Catholic 
site is 131,000 square feet and there are 
200,000 square feet available at GCA. 

Previous plans had included the 
Lawrence jail (which is supposed to be 
closed down), adjacent to Central 
Catholic, as a part of the future site. “I’d 
love to eventually incorporate the 
building housing the jail into the Central 
Catholic site,’’ Dimitry states. 

It is a possibility that Dimitry is no 
longer optimistic about. He estimates 
that “the greatest growth industry is 
crime and punishment. At the rate the 
prison population is growing, (society will 
need) all the county, state and federal 
prisons for years to come. 

“Something more fundamental we can 
do is educating prisoners.’’ Dimitry 
discussed this possibility with prison of- 
ficials last spring. A program will not be 
started until it is definite that the jail will 
not be closing for several years. 


In the meantime, Dimitry looks for- 
ward to a September 1988 opening of the 
expanded Lawrence campus. If he 
receives the support of Chancellor Jenifer, 
Representative Blanchette, and Senator 
McGovern, Dimitry appears confident 
that the college will be able to meet the 
projected opening date. 
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Union 


by Lynne Brown 
aculty Union President Joseph 
Rizzo doubts the realities of 
conclusions made by President 
John R. Dimitry regarding the 
source of problems Dimitry experiences 
with the faculty and staff at Northern 
Essex Community College. 
Dimitry attributes his comprehensive 


# view of the college as being one of the 


causes of his administration’s employee 
relation problems. 

Rizzo, who credits Dimitry for being a 
“hands-on administrator’’ who is usual- 
ly aware of the “pulse of the college,” 
feels that the president is out of touch 
with the realities of the college. 

Rizzo claims that the union is fighting 
to improve working conditions for the 
employees of the Lawrence campus. 
These improvements will ultimately 
benefit the students utilizing the 
resources of the campus such as the 
English Language Center program and 
the Lawrence Education Employment 
Project (LEEP). 

Frank DeSarro, English Language in- 
structor, concurs with Rizzo. He says 
that it-is ‘important for the college to 
recognize the reality (of the situation).” 


DeSarro and his colleagues are 
teaching a full-time class schedule but are 
considered part time consultants. He does 
not understand why ‘‘the administration 
has refused to recognize us as full time 
employees.” 

The state classifies employees into 
three categories. Part time consultants 
are classified as 03 employees. Full time 
employees, receiving benefits such as sick 
days, paid holidays and health insurance, 
and proper pay rates as agreed upon in 
the contract, are considered either 01 or 
02 employees. 

If the position is funded by the state 
on a continual basis without the need for 
renewal, it is an 01 position. If the posi- 
tion must obtain funding from the state 
on an annual basis, it is an 02 position. 

DiSarro points out that just because he 
and other instructors are classified as 03 
employees does not mean they aren’t en- 
titled to appropriate salaries and benefits. 
There aren’t any laws limiting salaries or 
prohibiting benefits for 03 employees. 


misinformation. 


See feedback, page eight. 
Reaching new heights 


Nancy Brown, division of continu- 


Florida. 


ing education office manager, spent 
her summer climbing Mt. McKinley 
in Alaska with mountaineering group 
led by John Halloran. 

See special features, page eleven. 


Class rebel 
Diane Reukauf has travelled around 
the world and sailed the coast of 


See variety, page twenty-five. 


battle 


J still drags on 


DeSarro states, ‘The college chooses 
not to call me what I am,” adding ‘‘to me 
it is a misuse of the category.” 

He says the college advertised for full- 
time ESL instructors in February 1987. 
He and several of his colleagues applied 
for the positions. Of the positions filled 
only two were former 03 employees, while 
the other was a new hire. 

The union has filed a grievance for 
DeSarro, who claims he is equally 
qualified and performs the same duties as 
those who were given the 02 status. 

He feels that employees functioning 
as full-time employees should be treated 
as such, He states that the union filed a 
grievance in the spring of 1985 which has 
not been resolved. “The administration 
has dragged its feet for two and a half 
years concerning this matter,” he claims. 

Although under the new contract he 
should be covered as a unit member, 
DeSarro is unsure where he stands. He 
states that he has not received any official 
written guarantees concerning his pay 
scale or benefits from the administration. 


The administratio 5 
dragged its feet for two 
and a half years Ponced® 
ing this matter. — 

Frank DeSarro, English 
language instructor. 
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DeSarro feels the situation is an “‘in- 
justice to the people we serve, and the ad- 
ministration can’t choose to pay less 
money to instructors who provide ser- 
vices to those who don’t speak English.” 


Rizzo states that although the ad- 
ministration appears to want to negotiate 
regarding LEEP, the situation has been 
sporadic. He says he has received verbal 
resolvement of at least one grievance. 
LEEP employees will be allowed to elect 
a department chairperson which is pro- 
vided for in the contract. 
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CAMPUS NEWS en a8 
—ELC: 


New name, 
same job 


by Kerry Elder 

Northern Essex Community College 
claims it offers the most comprehensive 
English language training in the Mer- 
rimack Valley. It is designed for people 
whose native language is not English. 

Previously known as the English as a 
Second Language Program, it is now 
simply called the English Language 
Center. The new name is just one of the 
many changes that have recently occur- 
red in the program. 

The ELC is now a part of NECC’s 
Academic Support Center. The courses 
integrate the five language skills: listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, writing, and cross- 
cultural communication. The classes are 
taught at three academic levels: beginner, 
intermediate, and advanced. 

In the past, all the courses were concen- 
trated into one 5-hour long class which 
met daily. Also, it had been that only the 
advanced level was offered on a credit 
basis. Now, because of the modularization 
units of instruction, there are separate 
courses for reading, communication, and 
grammar. 

Every level of the program is offered for 
credit. The modularization allows for the 
placing of students in the most ap- 
propriate levels based on their abilities. 
The students are in class for a total of 24 
hours during the week. They follow the 
same calendar and schedule as all other 
students. 

There is quite a diverse group of 
students enrolled in the English 
Language Center. There are students 
from approximately 37 different nations 
who speak 15 different languages. They 
come from a broad range of backgrounds. 
Some are recent high school graduates, 
some college graduates, and still others 
are already established in their chosen 
careers. 

Among the ELC students are a 
psychiatrist, an architect, an accountant, 
and many other professionals. 


New faces on campus 


Greetings 


New instructor 
Paul Bamberger, right 
lectures to class. 

Chi Hong Le, below, 
a new student, and 
his mother, No Thi 
Le. Below, on right, is 
new instructor 
Frank DeSarro. 


Photos by 
Fred Samia 


The ELC program is also offered at 35 
Jackson Street in Lawrence. This is the 
location where all the beginner and in- 
termediate levels are taught. Only the ad- 
vanced levels are taught in Haverhill. 

Between both sites, there is a total of 
24 classes (15 in Lawrence, and nine in 
Haverhill). 

There are eight full-time instructors 
(five in Lawrence and three in Haverhill). 
Along with the part-time faculty 
members, the program is one that is well 
staffed. 

All of the full-time instructors come 
from very cultured backgrounds. Most 
have lived in foreign countries, and have 
studied and/or taught abroad. 

Frank DeSarro, a full-time instructor, 
says, ‘These students are good learners 
with much to contribute to the college. 
We feel that NECC is a richer place 
because of the variety of cultural 
backgrounds that our students come 
from.” 

Most are residents of Massachusetts, 
yet there are several who are studying 
here and will eventually return to their 
native countries. These times of learning 
can prove to be very difficult. Not only 
are these students learning a new 
language, but they are dealing with the 
pressures of attending school while work- 
ing full- and part-time jobs and raising 
families. They are also strongly encourag- 
ed by their instructors to become involv- 
ed in college activities. 

Some of the people in the ELC program 
have been interviewed by sociology 
students, who have interviewed students 
from Haiti, Iran and other countries for 
their class projects. A significant number 
of ELC students are employed through 
NECC’s co-operative education program, 
where they receive credit for the work 
they perform. The large number of 
students (approximately 230) enrolled in 
the ELC helps to maintain the campus 
population. 

(Continued on page 20) 


South Vietnam 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Students énrolied 
in English Language Center (ELC) classes 
at NECC represent over 35 different coun- 
tries, many of which have in recent 
history experienced much political tur- 
moil and social unrest. 

The INTERNATIONAL REPORT, 
through a series of articles written by 
ELC students at NECC, Lawrence cam- 
pus, will present the first hand experience 
and observations of people who have ac- 
tually lived through much of the upheaval 
that now exists in the world. 

Atter the government of South Viet 
Nam was overthrown by the Communists 
in 1975, there was much hardship. Peo- 
ple had to eat leaves, earthworms and 
mice in order to survive. Political persecu- 
tion was rampant. Every soldier in the old 
government was placed in prison. The 
Communists called these prisons ‘‘re- 
education camps.” 

Since I had been an officer in the South 
Vietnamese army, I was put into a re- 
education camp for four years. Some peo- 
ple couldn’t endure it. We lived in great 
hardship and we seldom received even a 
bowl of rice. After serving my time and 
being released, I found that I didn’t have 
any freedom. I decided to escape. 
aight | ed eee poeeecoheed ee 

i many 
muddy fields. Two hours later we reach- 
ed a boat. At 9 o'clock p.m. we started our 
escape. Our boat floated on the ocean for 
two days until it met a strong wind which 
turned into a typhoon. Everybody 
pene 2 they would die. They cried, they 
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Organization more complex 
but program more effective 


by Bernadette Yasso 
The English as a Second Language pro- -—- week,”’ he says. 
gram has been re-named. It is now called Students were placed in classes accor- 
the English Language Center. ding to their communications skills and 
Alan Hislop, an instructor associated grammar. Also, the first four levels were 
with the program, says the new name is non-credit. 
intended to identify the broadening scope “The only advantage of the old system 
of the program. was the simplicity. We had to com- 
: promise, however, in the placement of 
oe pie a arias - pene aks the some people, because we couldn't put 
t credits, “W. ses and the attribution _— them above the level they could speak. 
of credits. “We used to have six levels “Asians, for instance, who usually 
aed the old organization. The first four have a high level of grammar, were plac- 
involved 25 hours a week of English train- —_ ed at a lower level because of their low 


ing, and the last two only seven hours a (Continued on page 20) (Continued on page 20) — 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Student 
senate 
begins 
work 


New board meets 
for first time Oct. 6 


by Bernadetta Yasso 


Student senators were elected late last 
month. They met for the first time 
Wednesday, Oct. 6. A brief introduction 
to these members of student government 
follows: 

David Goudsward ran for senate 
because of ‘‘peer pressure’’he says. 

A resident of Haverhill, he is a 
sophomore with a business major, and 
works full-time at Walden books at the 
Methuen Mall. He intends to bring up the 
traffic and parking conditions to the 
senate’s attention, since he considers the 
problem a priority. 

As senator, he hopes to help increase 
the student’s involvement in the campus’ 
activities. “The number of activities 
available on campus is tremendous. Un- 
fortunately, many are not utilized by the 
student body. The senate should promote 
these activities as much and as often as 
possible,” he says. 

Rhonda Imonti, a resident of Haverhill, 
is a sophomore in business management. 
She also is a computer operator at 
Tashion Rug Co. Upon completion of her 
associate’s degree, she plans to transfer 
to Florida Atlantic University. 

Her immediate goal as student senator 
is to help get rid of apathy and have more 
activities. Imonti would like to shake 
things at the campus. “I would like to get 
more students involved in the activities 
and make everyone’s two years more en- 
joyable. There is a lot of apathy here on 
campus and I would like to destroy it!” 
she says. Imonti was a member: of the 
senate last year. ; 

Tom Lucia is taking general studies at 
NECC and working part-time at Bradford 
College as a note-taker. He thinks he will 
transfer to a four year college, after 
NECC. He would like the senate to con- 
centate its efforts toward a better 
understanding of the school structure. 
Qualifying himself as ‘“‘somewhat ac- 
tivist,’’ Lucia ran for the senate because 
he likes seeing things from inside. 

On what he hopes to accomplish, Lucia 
says, “Being a commercial art major, I 
see the need for better equipment for 
graphic arts students and for more space 
to do their work. The art program here 
is beginning to pick up momentum and 
I would like to see it continue in the right 
direction.” 

Elyse Melanson is presently living 
in Bradford and working in Lawrence at 
C.J. McCarthy Insurance Co. Agency. 

She is still undecided about what to do 
after completing the business manage- 
ment program. Her mind, however, is set 
on what the priority should be for the 
senate this year. She wants to do as much 
as possible to make the student voice 
heard. ‘‘I hope to make every student’s 
time at NECC one of his/her best times 
and to make each student feel as if he has 
a part in the school. I’d like to be available 
for whoever needs me, whenever I’m 
needed,” she says. 

Chris Gallant, a resident of East 
Hampstead, N.H., is a freshman in liberal 
arts. Although he intends to transfer 
after he’s completed his associate degree 
at NECC, Gallant has not made up his 
mind yet on a specific college. 

Gallant ran for senate to get involved 
in his school and encourage his peers to 
do so. ‘‘I want every student to get in- 
volved at NECC, its curricula and extra- 
curricula activities, to discover what the’ 


J 
MICHAEL MOORE. 


Sharon Noone 
photos 


Matthew Lafleur is a freshman in 
business. He ran for the senate to become 


more a part of school activities. He thinks _ 


the senate should stress student par- 
ticipation and involvement. ‘‘So much 
happens here, but so few are involved. If 
more people were involved, there would 
be a lot more happy people walking 
around campus,” he says. He intends to 
transfer to BU or U Mass later on. 
Michael Moore is an enthusiastic fan 
of NECC, and is eager to share his feel- 
ings with his peers. He would like the 
senate to be the instigator of student 
body that has pride in NECC. “There are 
~many-diverse students attending Nor- 
therm Essex and most are so busy with 
“e¥tra-cutritula activities. I hope to bring 


RHONDA IMONTI. 


\ 


AL HALUCHA. 


MICHAEL POALETTA. 


to the students all the excitement and 
pride they can get out of NECC for the 
time they are here. This includes packing 

“every week with great activities, and giv- 
ing pride to anybody with anything that 
has the NECC logo,” he says. 

Moore is a freshman in science and 
works at Fannon’s Liquor. In the future, 
he plans to transfer. 

Al Halucha’s desire to become more in- 
volved with student activities led him to 
run for the senate. 

A freshman in criminal justice, he lives 
in North Reading and works at Lechmere 
in Danvers as a loss-prevention in- 
vestigator. As a student senator, he plans 
to work for better entertainment for the 
students and to get more people involv: 
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Meet the student senators 


TOM LUCIA. 


ALISON LOVELY. 


ed with student activities.” His personal 
plans are to transfer to Northeastern 
University after finishing at NECC. 

A resident of Merrimack, Alison Love- 
ly is an engineering science major in her 
third semester. During this year, she says 
that she would like to ‘‘encourage others 
in my program area and to participate 
with more college activities, informing 
them of these activities.” 

Michael Poaletta ran for the senate 
to ‘‘speak for the more general student.” 
A resident of Haverhill, Poaletta is a 
sophomore in liberal arts, and works at 
Quality Cleaning. His plans for the future 
are uncertain. He is a production editor 
for the Observer and has been an active 
member of WRAZ. | 
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Playtime 
‘Tartuffe’ opens 
Friday, Nov. 6 


by Jodi Walsh 
Drama students at Northern Essex will 
_present Moliere’s play “‘Tartuffe” Nov. 6, 
7, 13 and 14 at 8 p.m. at the Top Notch 
Theatre. 

The French comedy is about religious 
hypocrisy in the fourteenth century. 
Susan Sanders, director, chose the play 
because she was interested in working 
with a drama both classical and timely in 
interest, as well as with costumes. 

Cast in the title role of Tartuffe is A. 
J. Sullivan. Charles Morrison will appear 
as Orgon, who is impressed by Tartuffe's 
religious fervor. 

Others in the production are Janine Pa- 
quette, who plays Orgon’s wife Elmire, 
Deborah Tilden as Madame Pernelle, 
Ralph Martinese as Orgon’s son Damis, 
Julie Pepin as Orgon’s daughter 
Marianne, Lou Farrel as Cleante, Elmire’s 
brother, and Scott Spencer as Valere, who 
is in love with Marianne. Cyndi Rosa will 
be Marianne’s maid. Other actors are 
Mark Campano, John Scuiano, Steve 
Beaudoin and Sheilagh Cruikhshauk. 

Anyone interested in working on the 
play backstage, on sets, lights, sound, 
costumes, make-up or wigs may check at 
the theatre Monday, Wednesday or Fri- 
day at noon. 


The Observer offers its best wishes to 
the new couple. Susan Sanders and Jim 
Murphy were married Saturday, Oct. 10. 
Their outdoor wedding was followed by 
a trip to the Cape. 


SUSAN SANDERS, director. 


Metheny bops 


The Mike Metheny Jazz Quartet will 
appear at the Bentley Library Friday, 
Nov. 6, at 7:30 p.m. 

In 1982, Metheny released his first 
album, Blue Jay Sessions, an album given 
four stars by Fred Bouchard in Downbeat 
Magazine, as well as four stars by 
Leonard Feather in the Los Angeles 
Times. 

In 1986, Metheny was chosen as one of 
the first artists to sign to the newly 
created MCA/Impulse label. His self- 
produced album, entitled Day In — Night 
Out, received rave reviews in several ma- 
jor publications including Cashbox, Jazz- 
times, and Radio & Records. His third 
album entitled Kaleidescope was releas- 
ed last summer. 

Upon release from the army in 1974, 
Metheny joined the staff at Northeast 
Missouri State University where he acted 
as assistant director of the band and jazz 
programs, while completing his master's 
degree at the same University. 

In 1976, he moved to Boston to join the 
staff at the Berklee College of Music 
where he remained until 1983. 

Since 1976 he has appeared in 
numerous club and concert settings in the 
New England area, usually as the leader 
of his quartet. 
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Creative Arts Calendar 


A sample 
of what’s 
in store 


Shawn Gearin photo 


AT RIGHT, Elaine 
Mawhinney 
teams with 
Michael Kramer, 
below, Nov. 29. 
Also on tap is the 
puppet workshop, 
set for Oct. 16. 


Exhibits 


Photography 
Kim Pickard and Henry Cataldo 
Oct. 5 — Oct. 30, 1987 
Bentley Library 
Northern Essex Community College is 
excited about this particular exhibit, 
which will highlight the photographic 
talents of two of the college's 
photography faculty members, Mr. Kim 
Pickard of Salisbury and Mr. Henry 
Cataldo of Somerville. Gallery hours to 
meet the artists: Sunday, Oct. 8, 1 — 4 
p.m. in the Bentley Library. 


Art 
Rachel Cyr — Oils 
Nov. 2 — Nov. 25, 1987 
Bentley Library 

Methuen’s Rachel Cyr is an artist who 
believes that when someone looks at a 
painting; something should happen; they 
should be able to enter the painting with 
some emotion. Gallery hours to meet the 
artist: Sunday, Nov. 8, 1 — 4 p.m. 


Photography 
Joseph Callery 
Dec. 3 — Jan. 8, 1988 
Bentley Library 
The photographs of Joseph Callery of 
Plum Island will highlight the gallery for 
the holiday season. Of particular merit 
are Callery’s photographs of seacoast 
locations which will be familiar to many. 
Gallery hours to meet the artist: Sunday, 
Dec. 6, 1 — 4 p.m. 


Dance 

Student Dance Performance 
Friday, Saturday, Dec. 11, 12 at 8 p.m. 

Physical Education Building 
This performance will feature 
choreography by students in the dance 
program at Northern Essex, as well as 
pieces by the Still Point Dance Company. 


Lectures 
Robin Becker, Poet 
Wednesday, Oct. 21 at noon 
Lecture Hall A 
Robin Becker is the recipient of a 
1985-86 Fellowship in Poetry from the 


Massachusetts Artists Foundation. Her 
first book of poems, ‘‘Backtalk,”’ was 
published in 1982. She won first prize in 
the Cambridge River Festival Poetry 
Competition (June 1986). She is an assis- 
tant professor in the writing program at 
MIT where she teaches courses in poetry 
and fiction writing. 


Lance Hidy, Graphic Designer 
Monday, Nov. 9 at noon 
Lecture Hall A 

Lance Hidy’s graphic designs and 
posters will be on exhibit at the Third 
Floor Gallery in C Building. Hidy will talk 
about his work and, more generally, 
graphic design. He is interested in and 
will share with us the new international 
movement to create graphic novels as 
visually exciting as the movies. 


Andre Dubus, Writer 
Wednesday, Nov. 18 at noon 
Lecture Hall A 

Andre Dubus is a local writer of short 
story and novel. He is a recent recipient 
of a P.E.N. award. He will read a short 
story. 


Duo-Pianists 
Michael Kramer — Elaine Mawhinney 
Sunday, Nov. 29 at 7 p.m. 
Bentley Library 
Pianists Mawhinney and Kramer team 
up for a program of duo-piano works. In- 
cluded will be Schubert ‘‘Fantaisie,’’ the 
Rachmaninoff “‘Suite No. 2," Saint-Saens 
“Carnival of the Animals,” and “‘An 
American in Paris” by Gershwin. 


Drama Club 


“Tartuffe” by Moliere 
Friday, Saturday, Nov. 6, 7, 13, and 14 
at 8 p.m. 
Top Notch Theatre 

The Drama Club will present “Tar- 
tuffe,’’ one of the most universally ad- 
mired of plays ever written. The play 
epitomizes the range, comic genius, and 
moral orientation of Moliere. Satire is at 
its most intense in this unmasking of a 
religious hypocrite. 


Puppet Workshop 
Friday, Oct. 16 at 7:30 p.m. 
Liberal Arts Building 

Since 1972, the Puppet Workshop has 
been working its magic to educate, enter- 
tain, stimulate and challenge audiences of 
all ages. Tonight’s performance of “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” will be especially 
entertaining for children in kindergarten 
through grade 6. 


Performances 


Mike Metheny Jazz Quartet 
Friday, Nov. 6 at 7:30 p.m. 
Bentley Library 

Flugelhorn stylist Mike Metheny leads 
one of New England’s outstanding jazz 
ensembles. Metheny’s tasteful jazz style 
is rooted in the mainstream tradition; his 
broad open tone is soothing and lyrical. 
Both Downbeat Magazine and noted jazz 
critic Leonard Feather of the Los Angeles 
Times applauded Metheny’s debut album 
with four-star reviews. 


After Hours Cafe 


Dave Binder 
Nov. 19, 7:30 p.m. 
An evening featuring James Taylor 
music performed by Dave Binder. 
Patty Larkin 
Dec. 10, 7:30 p.m. — Folk 


The “After Hours Cafe” series features 
top New England performers in a cafe set- 
ting, and is sponsored by Student Ac- 
tivities and the Alumni Association. 


The cafe opens at 7:30 p.m. and con- 
tinues until 9:30 p.m. in the student 
center lounge. 

The series will continue with an “Even- 
ing of James Taylor’ performed by 
singer/guitarist Dave Binder Nov. 19 and 
a Dec. 10 appearance by folk 
singer/guitarist Patty Larkin, who was 
recently featured in People Magazine. 

For more information, call the student 
activities office at 374-3731 or the alum- 
ni office at 374-3862. 
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Briefs 


‘Attraction’ ha 
air of classic 


by Paul Cote 

If ever there were a movie made to pro- 
mote the positive aspects of celibacy, it 
would be called Fatal Attraction. For 
some, the AIDS scare pales compared to 
the risk of picking up a psychotic lover. 

The film features an easy pick-up — a 
one night stand for happily married Dan 
Hastings. A beautiful woman with no 
strings attached seems too good to be 
true .. . and it is! 


Glenn Close is chilling as a woman 
obsessed. Michael Douglas is convincing 
as aman on the edge. Anne Archer plays 
a truly remarkable role as the confused 
wife who is trying to understand what is 
happening to her husband. 


With the air of a classic Hitchcock 
suspense thriller, Fatal Attraction is sure 
to be a success. Its first weekend gross 
of over $7 million is a good indicator. 

Fatal Attraction —*« k k * 


‘Stakeout’ 
worth seeing 


“Stakeout” is the name. Dreyfuss is 
insane. If you liked Richard Dreyfuss as 
an anxious and energetic character in 
classics like ‘“Jaws’’ and ‘‘The Goodbye 
Girl,” you will probably like Dreyfuss in 
“Stakeout.” 

Dreyfuss is a detective whose assign- 
ment is to keep the home of the girlfriend 
of an escaped convict under surveillance. 

The girlfriend is, of course, single and 
attractive and lives alone. And Dreyfuss 
does most of his ‘‘spying”’ at night. 

The movie also stars Emilio Estevez 
whose character appears throughout the 
movie as no more than ‘‘a bridge to gap 
the holes in the story” and ‘‘add a sense 
of reality” to what could be no more than 
a fantasy. 

Dreyfuss does, of course, fall for the 
girl, and the story sets up funny and 

ironic situations. On one occasion, 
Dreyfuss tries to avoid the day shift 
detectives who are also watching the girl, 
as he leaves her house in the morning. 

Judging by some of the comedies that 
hit the big screen this summer, this one 
is worth seeing, but, if you’re a Dreyfess 

) fan, then it is a must see. 


Films on deck 


by Deborah Shannon 

During the next two weeks, the Screen- 
ing Room, 82 State Street, Newburyport, 
will offer the following four films. 

“The Wicker Man” will be shown on 
Oct. 15 at 8 p.m., Oct. 16 and 17 at 7 and 
9 p.m. It is a rated R, who-dun-it horror 
film starring Britt Ekland and Edward 
Woodward. Cinefantastique magazine 
described it as ‘‘the most literate horror 
film ever made.” 

“Rasputin” will be shown Oct. 18-21 at 
8 p.m. Rasputin, an early 20th century 
Russian holy man, influenced the Czarina 
Alexandra during her reign. His public 
life was characterized by drunken orgies 
and scandal. It is rated R. 

“Law of Desire” will be shown Oct. 22 
at 8 p.m. in Spanish, and on Oct. 23 and 
24 at 7 and 9 p.m., as well as Oct. 25 at 
8 p.m. It is a non-rated film that tells a 
tale of transexuality, homosexuality and 
homicidal mania. People magazine 
described it as ‘‘A Marx Brothers of 
Erotica.” 

“Forest of Bliss” will play Oct. 26-28 
at 8 p.m. It is an enlightening study of 
the social mores and practices centered 
around the holy Ganges River in India. 
This unique documentary gives no com- 
mentary so that the viewer may come to 
his own conclusions. 


Miles beyond 


Davis dumbfounds critics — again 


by J. Arthur Heyes 

A lot of people get a charge by dump- 
ing on Miles Davis. 

They like to say he has betrayed his 
roots, that he doesn’t play jazz anymore. 

But Miles has been living with that 
refrain ever sinced he picked up the 
trumpet. 

Critics took a great deal of pleasure 
dismissing Miles and his music when he 
was playing bop with Charlie Parker and 
Dizzy Gillespie. 


It was pretty much the same tune dur- 
ing the ‘Birth of the Cool’’ period. 
Although critics and fans loved the lush, 
heavily orchestrated music, their refrain 
went, ‘Jazz? Is it jazz?” 

The worst abuse came when Miles in- 
vented jazz-rock fusion in the late ’60s, 
perhaps the one thing that saved jazz 
from being totally forgotten as an art 
form. 

And nowadays, some people are kick- 
ing him because he plays pop-influenced 
music. 

Luckily for music lovers, real musicians 
just plow ahead, moving on to new and 
challenging forms — playing good music 
and leaving to critics the pigeon-holing. 

And that’s what Miles Davis has been 
doing since he dropped the stodgy 
Julliard School of Music for 52nd Street 
back in 1944. 


Miles returned to New England for a 
one night stand at the Boston Opera 
House on Sept. 27. 

Needless to say, Miles blew the crowd 
away, churning out some two hours of the 
finest fusion and blues imaginable. 

He gave fans a taste of his recent past 
with several cuts from Tutu, his last 
release, and what are fast becoming Miles 
Davis standards — Cyndi Lauper’s 
“Time after Time” and Michael Jackson’s 
“Human Nature.” 

And his new band ... 

Few people have heard of these guys up 
to this point, but they are surely the ris- 
ing stars of the jazz circuit. 

Of the eight members, only bassist Dar- 
ryl Jones is well known — thanks largely 
to his touring with ex-Police guitarist 
Sting. But this band, completely different 
from the one that floored the Newport 
Jazz Festival last year, is some kind of 
hot. 

Alto saxophonist Kenney Garrett and 
guitarist Foley McCreary had some big 
shoes to fill, replacing Bob Berg and Rob- 
ben Ford from the last band. 

But fill those shoes they did, although 
Garrett can be accused of pandering to 
the crowd with his repetitive screachers 
straight out of the Grover Washington 
and Sonny Rollins songbook. 

McCreary brings the most visible 
guitar playing to a Davis band since 
former Mahavishnu Orchestra John 
McLaughlin left Miles in the early seven- 
ties. Miles gives McCreary plenty of solo- 
ing room and he fills it with a nasty mix 
of psychedelia and rhythm and blues: 


The band is filled out by Mino Cinelu 
on percussion — everything from congas 
to jug — Adam Holzman and Robert Ir- 
ving Jr. on keyboards and Ricky Wellman 
on pounding the skins. 

The band is tight and does not miss a 
beat, even when drifting deeply into 
improvisation. 


Jazz-rock fusion was a radical concept 
in the music world when Miles took the 
initial steps on Filles de Kilimanjaro in 
1968. 

The sound was electric, something that 
really irritated the purists. 

The early fusion albums were raw and 
revolutionary, using eccentric 
instrumentation. 

On his In a Silent Way and Bitches 
Brew, there are three electric keyboards, 
bass oboes and clarinets. 

Miles was the first to amplify his 
trumpet and hook it to a wah-wah pedal. 

With fusion, Davis preserved the com- 
plex rhythms associated with his earlier 


albums but added the funky, driving bass 
used in rock, 


It was exciting, complex and ex- 
perimental music. 

Through fusion, jazz reached out and 
won young audiences. It’s now standard 
fare, somewhat tamed by. bands like 
Chicago and Blood, Sweat and Tears. 

The new music had a heavy pop in- 
fluence. At this time, Miles worked tunes 
by Michael Jackson and Cyndi Lauper, 
and released an album (Tutu, 1986) with 
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drum machines and other bits of high 
technology. 

Despite some problems, the album was 
a great success. 


Still, people keep asking: “Is it jazz?” 
To which there is only one reply: Who 
cares? 
Miles is a master. Nuff said? 
(Courtesy of Haverhill Gazette) 


‘Bad’ is good 


Michael 


by Danielle Coimbra 

It has been a little over four years since 
Michael Jackson has had an album on the: 
charts, but now he’s back and some say 
Michael is better than ever. Or is he? 

Bad, Jackson’s newest release from 
Epic Records, contains a variety of 
lovesongs like “I just can’t stop loving 
you” and funky style songs, including the 
title song, ‘‘Bad.”’ The album has only 
been on record shelves for a little over a 
month, yet currently it holds at the 
number one position. Also at number one 
is Jackson’s mini movie video, Bad, which 
he not only stars in, but also produced. 
Michael has also begun a world-wide con- 
cert tour. Tickets for his first thirteen ap- 
pearances (starting in Tokyo, Japan) sold 
out in a matter of hours. Jackson’s con- 
cert appearances are cause for excite- 
ment, and now Jackson is adding to the 
show with the accompaniment of a chim- 
panzee named Bubbles. Why then with all 
these great results are music critics call- 
ing Bad truly bad? Perhaps it has 
something to do with Jackson’s new im- 
age, which is hardly bad. 

Face it, I’d be more afraid of his 
younger sister Janet than I would be of 
him. Or is it that his last smash hit, 
Thriller, was just too much to compare 
with? The songs were better, and the 
Thriller video was much more “thrilling” 
than Bad. Perhaps Michael Jackson fans 
just expect too much? After all, Jackson 
usually outdoes himself. We've all seen 
his styles change, and we've all watched 


returns 


him grow, but maybe now Jackson’s all 
done growing and maybe he has pushed 
himself to the limit. After all, how much 
more plastic surgery can one person get? 
It’s inevitable that Jackson’s album will 
be a hit along with his American tour 
beginning earlier next year, but most 
agree that Bad just isn’t a thriller. 


Interviews for 
clown college 


Ringling Bros. and Barnum and Bailey 
Clown College, established in 1968 by Ir- 
vin Feld, chairman and producer of The 
Greatest Show on Earth, is a tuition free 
institution of higher learning dedicated to 
passing down the age-old art of clowning 
to aspiring funsters. Requirements to at- 
tend the fall session of Clown College in- 
clude a dedication to learning and a 
sincere interest in clowning. 

You must be 17 years or older and 
available to travel. No previous ex- 
perience is necessary but prepared 
material will be considered. 

Ringling Bros. is holding admission in- 
terviews at Boston Garden, Wednesday, 
Oct. 21 at 5 p.m. iS 

For additional information call Lisa 
Clarey or Nora Burke at (617) 437-7727. 


CREATIVE ARTS 


U-Lowell 
announces 
fall arts 


The University of Lowell Center for 
the Performing and Visual Arts has an- 
nounced its 1987-88 Performing Arts 
Series, featuring an expanded schedule of 
20 events covering the performing arts 
spectrum. 

The Center will offer six distinct 
“packages” of two events each in the 
areas of theatre, music, dance, jazz, 
young artist winners and solo artists. 

There will also be a four-event package 
for children called the Discovery Series 
(including two performances of the ‘‘Nut- 
cracker’) and a slate of special events 
both on and off-campus. 

The season opened Sunday, Oct. 4, at 
7 p.m. with the national touring produc- 
tion of “Sophisticated Ladies,’’ the Tony 
Award-winning musical salute to the late 
Duke Ellington. 

The internationally acclaimed 
Norwegian Chamber Orchestra featuring 
director and violin soloist Iona Brown will 
perform Tuesday, Oct. 13, at 8 p.m., while 
the Ramon de Los Reyes Spanish Dance 
Theatre rounds out the month with an 8 
p.m. show Friday, Oct. 30. 

The first of four Sunday afternoon 
Discovery Series performances is schedul- 
ed for Nov. 1 at 3 p.m. when the 
Louisville Children’s Theatre presents E. 
B. White’s ‘“‘Charlotte’s Web.” 

Up-and-coming soprano Dawn Upshaw, 
a now frequent guest artist with the New 
York Metropolitan Opera, will appear 
Thursday, Nov. 12, at 8 p.m. and the 
Grammy Award-winning Modern Jazz 
Quartet will continue its 35th anniversary 
tour with a stopover in Lowell Sunday, 
Nov. 15 at 3 p.m. 

Two performances of the ‘Nutcracker 
— Act II” by the New York Theatre 
Ballet Sunday, Dec. 13, at 3 and 6 p.m. 
will conclude the 1987 portion of the 
series, 

The 1988 performances begin when 
Garth Fagan’s Bucket Dance Theatre 
kicks off Black History Month Sunday, 
Jan. 31, at 3 p.m. 

The first of four events in a two-week 
span commences Friday, Feb. 12, at 8 
p.m. with the appearance of the world 
renowned St. Paul Chamber Orchestra 
with new director Eduardo Mata and 
pianist Yefim Bronfman. 

The rhythms will change Friday, Feb. 
19, at 8 p.m. when the Dukes of Dixieland 
fly into Lowell straight from Mardi Gras 
in New Orleans. 

Classical guitarist Siegfried Behrend 
will perform Thursday, Feb. 25, at 8 p.m. 
The month will close out with a major 
new production of ‘Frankenstein,’ as 
presented by the Tony Award-winning 
Guthrie Theatre Saturday, Feb. 27, at 8 
p.m. 

March ‘88 will continue the busy 
schedule, as again four events will take 
place in a period of sixteen days. The 
entertaining Orion Ensemble, a trio con- 
sisting of piano, tuba and tap dancer, will 
amuse both children and their parents 
Sunday, March 13, at 3 p.m. Multi-award 
winning violinist Benny Kim will appear 
on stage Thursday, March 24, at 8 p.m., 
to be followed by pianist Jorg Demus in 
a solo recital Sunday, March 27, at 3 p.m. 

The comedic ballet, ‘“‘La Fille Mal 
Gardee,’’ presented by the highly 
respected Finnish National Ballet, will 
prove that March doesn’t always go out 
like a lamb, Tuesday, March 29, at 8 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 6, at 8 p.m. is the 
date the Peking Acrobats will touch down 
in Lowell; due to its expected popularity, 
this performance will take place in 
spacious Lowell Memorial Auditorium. 

The final Discovery Series activity will 
be the “Circus Fantastique,” a fast-paced 
hour of puppet fun Sunday, May 1, at 3 


p.m. 
Concluding the season will be J. S. 
Bach's magnificent ‘Mass in B Minor,” 
as presented by the Cantata Singers of 
Boston with orchestra and soloists Sun- 
day, May 15, at 3 p.m.; this event will also 
take place off-campus, at historic St. 
Anne’s Church in downtown Lowell. 


Music fills the air 


NECC students have had the 
chance to hear a variety of 
musicians at the college this 
semester. At right, Dave Binder 
performs. Below on right, 

Suzie Burke plays some folk 
music. Immediately below, 

a student soaks up some sun while 
listening to an outdoor concert. 


Photos by Fred Samia, 
Kim Pickard and Mark Kelley 
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McCarthy entertains college 


by Lynne Brown 

Cormac McCarthy, New England folk 
musician, returned to Northern Essex 
Community College for the third time 
Sept. 30. Performing in the tiled lounge, 
during the noontime series sponsored by 
student activities, McCarthy struggled to 
get a response from the small and lifeless 
audience. 

Asking if they enjoyed his versions of 
jingle bells including Russian jingle bells, 
McCarthy swiped at the audience, “‘It 
doesn't matter — no one is really in this 
room for more than five minutes any- 
way.” 

The next song “pertained to the cuddly 
aspect of the food chain,”’ teased McCar- 
thy. The song “Cows” was a turning 
point in the show, as the audience grew 
in size and intensity. 

“| don’t like to dwell on anything too 
long,” he said, stopping in the middle of 
a song. ‘I'm part of the TV generation 
too. I get a little nervous if there isn’t an 
ad between songs.” 

Gazing around the barren stage, the 
performer said, ‘I'd like to introduce the 
band to you now. I would really like to 
but I can’t.” 

“T quit drinking two weeks ago and I'll 
kill the son of a bitch who takes this 
cigarette from me,” threatened McCarthy 
as he lighted up. 

With the audience’s attention cap- 
tured, he demanded, “Is this a prison? 
I've played at certain mental institutions 
that have the same architecture and 
ambience.”’ 


Before singing “Romance at Fenway 
Park,” McCarthy stated that the Red Sox 
are good for the youth of New England. 
“Kids get to learn how to deal with disap- 
pointment at an early age,” he explained. 

Lifting his glass to his lips, McCarthy, 
who is half Irish and half German, claim- 
ed, “I have the charm of the Germans and 
the discipline of the Irish.” 

Stating that you write about what you 
know, he said, “I write diseased love 
songs.”’ It took him two and a half years 
to finish ‘‘Nobody Loves Me Like You 
Do,” which he referred to as a normal love 
song. 


Kiss has a 


by Jeff Guerra 

After waiting two years (when we are 
usually spoiled with a new record every 
year) Kiss’ new record Crazy Nights is 
finally out, but with a twist. 

No, they don’t have a new guitarist. 
They have a new producer, Ron Nevison. 
He gave us such albums as Heart’s 
previous album Heart and Ozzy’s The 
Ultimate Sin. 

They also use keyboards, but sparing- 
ly. In the ballad “‘My Way” the syncs 
lead off. The song should be their radio 
hit. 

Other killer tunes are “Crazy, Crazy 
Nights”’, ‘“‘No, No, No’'(best tune on the 


McCarthy, who now lives in Kittery, 
Maine, grew up in Ohio. He has been per- 
forming in clubs and at concerts for 13 
years. 

He has toured the East Coast including 
New England, South Carolina, and 
Georgia — seldom playing on college 
campuses, 

He will be performing at The Grog in 
Newburyport with Taj Mahal Nov. 16. In 
January, he will be in California and 
Texas. 

An album, Cormac McCarthy, was 
released in February on Reckless 
Records. It is available locally. 


new twist 


record) and “Bang, Bang, You.’ One 
cover song is on the record. It’s deceiv- 
ing though. ‘‘Thief in the Night’’ was 
written by Gene Simmons but was releas- 
ed on Wendy O’Williams solo album in 
1985. Gene Simmons happened to pro- 
duce that piece of classic entertainment. 
The album will keep the Kiss army hap- 
py. Nothing too exciting, just good Rock 
and Roll. Bruce Kulick is back for his se- 
cond straight album. The last Kiss album 
with the same guitarist on two con- 
secutive albums was nearly a decade ago. 
And we all know who that guitarist was, 
Space Ace. The tour begins in mid- 
November. __ a 
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Observer 


Briefs 


College video 
conference host 


Northern Essex Community College 
served as community host for the first na- 
tional video conference on adult illiteracy 
and its impact on the workforce. 

The purpose of the teleconference was 
to bring directors of local literacy action 
programs together with local industry, 
government, labor, and community 
leaaders to develop coordinated, com- 
prehensive literacy programs. 


Titled The American Seminar:’ 


Literacy, Your Community and its 
Workforce, the program was broadcast 
live from Biz Net Studios of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington 
D.C. to 1000 locations across the nation. 
It included a roster of distinguished 
panelists and speakers from education, 
government, business, and industry. 
Models of examplary state, regional, and 
local literacy programs were showcased. 
Time blocks were reserved during the 
teleconference for questions and com- 
ments from community participants. 


Breakfast talks 
have begun 


The first of six monthly breakfast 
seminars on Safety in the Workplace was 
offered by Northern Essex Community 
College’s Center for Business and In- 
dustry Thursday, Sept. 17, at the col- 
lege’s Bentley Library Conference Center. 

Speakers for the seminar series, which 
is endorsed by the Greater Haverhill, 
Lawrence and Newburyport Chambers of 
Commerce, were provided by the 
Massachusetts Safety Council. 

The “kickoff” speaker on Sept. 17 was 
Raymond Colvin, safety and program 
consultant of Polaroid Corporation, 
Waltham. His topic was “Elements of a 
Safety Program.” 

Future dates in the series and topics to 
be covered are: 


Oct. 15 Fire Protection and 
Prevention 

Nov. 19 Safe Handling of Chemicals 

Dec.17 Job Safety/Hazard 
Analysis 

Jan. 21 Accident Investigation 

Feb. 18  Training/Communications: 


How to Conduct 
a Safety Meeting 
For more information on future 
speakers and to register, call Sandy 
Roberts at the Center for Business and 
Industry, 374-3816. 


NECC Deerfield 
retreat offered 


“Self Discovery Through Polarity and 
Guided Meditation,” a country retreat 
weekend in Deerfield, was offered by Nor- 
thern Essex Community College this fall. 

The weekend retreat workshop was 
held Sept. 25 — 27 at Woolman Hill, a 
Quaker conference center surrounded by 
farmland, wooded trails and expansive 
views. 

Polarity therapy is designed to ease 
fatigue, anxiety, depression or pain 
through a combination of guided medita- 
tion and hands-on healing, including 
massage and pressure-point work. 

Participants in this workshop ex- 
perienced the mental and physical relax- 
ation needed for personal growth in a car- 
ing, supportive environment. 

The instructor was Sarah Eames, who 
has a master’s degree in Healing with Life 
Energy and Thought from Lesley College 
and is a certified polarity therapist prac- 
ticing in Newburyport. She has led many 
country retreat weekends at Woolman 
Hill for Northern Essex, as well as per- 
sonal growth workshops in Canada, New 
Hampshire, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. 


AND WHAT BETTER WAY to en- 
joy them than using solar power 
for studying? That’s exactly what 
Kathleen McGowan, right, Kellie 
Warren, below, and Tania Romano, 
botton right, are doing. McGowan 


iS an-accounting major from § 
is a business i 


Lowell. Warren 
education major from Salisbury. 


Last days for rays 


Romano, a Lawrence resident, is : 


majoring in liberal arts. 


The Merrimack Valley likes what it sees 
College given great grades 


A large majority of Merrimack Valley 
adults view college study as a worth- 
while opportunity at any stage in life and 
accessible college programming as an im- 
portant community asset, according toa 
recent survey commissioned by Northern 
Essex Community College. 

The survey, which included current 
NECC students and randomly selected 
adults living in Merrimack Valley com- 
munities, found that more students 
enrolled for “‘personal enrichment”’ (47 
percent) than to pursue a degree (36 
percent). 

At the same time, 80 percent of the non- 
student area residents and 76 percent of 
the students said the most important 
reason for enrolling is to help in “getting 
a good job.” 


Seventy-four percent of the 
respondents also described NECC as “‘an 
extremely or very valuable resource”’ for 
Merrimack Valley communities, and 81 
percent of the responding students said 
they were either satisfied or very satisfied 
with their experience at NECC. 

“Results like this reinforce the value of 
a community college to a varied popula- 
tion,” says NECC President John R. 
Dimitry. “Though a large number of our 
students continue their education at four- 
year institutions, the survey shows that 
we also serve a large number of people 
who study for their own enrichment and 
a variety of other personal goals.” 

NECC is one of the 15 two-year regional 
community colleges in the state system 
of public higher education. The communi- 
ty colleges are intended to be the most ac- 


* cessible institutions of higher learning to 


residents of the state, and the survey 
found that accessibility need not com- 
promise quality in education. 


like this reinforce the 
@ community college. 
President John Dimitry 


Eighty-nine percent of the responding 
students found the education at NECC to 
be “challenging” and of ‘“‘high quality,’”’ 
and 72 percent described the school as 
“exciting.” 

Despite state funding for the institu- 
tion, 37 percent said they would consider 
supporting NECC, either through finan- 
cial contributions or volunteer time. 

The survey, which found that 66 per- 
cent of Merrimack Valley adults are in- 
terested in taking college level courses, 
was conducted by Admissions Marketing 
Group, a Waltham-based national firm 
specializing in research for colleges and 
universities. 


The study is part of NECC’s effort to 
learn more about the educational in- 
terests of area residents, to more effec- 
tively market the school’s programs and 
to test public perceptions of the school. 
It included extensive interviews with 
both day and evening students at the 
school and with 400 randomly selected 
adults in Haverhill, Lawrence, Lowell, 
Methuen and other area communities. 

Overall, the survey found that the more 
familiar respondents were with NECC, 
the more favorable were their opinions of 


the school. 

Students rated the school higher in all 
categories than did the random sample of 
area residents, and area residents who 
were most familiar with the college rated 
it higher than those who were less 
familiar. 


In releasing the survey findings, 
Dimitry noted that both the student 
respondents and the outside group felt 
efforts to make NECC more attractive 
should focus on strengthening career 
guidance activities and expanding the 
academic offerings. 

He said the findings also suggest that 
the community college system as a whole 
“is highly prized by state residents for 
quality and accessible education.” 


Children’s 
writer gives 
workshop 


Merrimac resident Joyce Audy 
Zarins, well-kown children’s book author 
and illustrator, presented a one-day 
workshop for those interested in writing 
and/or illustrating children’s books on 
Saturday, Sept. 26 at Northern Essex. 

Zarins has written and illustrated five 
published books, illustrated ten publish- 
ed books and is currently working on an 
eleventh. 

Her works have been published by 
Dodd Mead, J.B. Lippincott, Pantheon, 
E.P. Dutton, Alfred A. Knopf and others. 

Participants brought works in progress 
to the workshop for discussion. 
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Do you feel you are adequately | 


informed about AIDS? How would 
you react if a friend had AIDS? 


by Darlene Beal and Sharon Noone with 
photos by Mark Kelley 


Jolene Owen, liberal arts, Lawrence: 

“Yes | do feel adequately informed. | 
am scared to death. | know there's a lot 
of information out there on how to catch 
AIDS and how not to. I’m afraid the 
research might not have been thorough. 
| hope they find a cure soon.” 


Stephanie Veiga, mental health 
technology, Lowell: 

“| feel pretty much informed. During 
the fall of 1986 semester at NECC, our 
class had a seminar concerning AIDS. 


| also hear things through the 
newspapers and television. | don’t think 
the relationship would change because 
| am informed about the issue and feel 
comfortable.” 


Allen Ziegler, liberal arts, Haverhill: 
“No, | feel that | could learn more. | 
wouldn't let it bother me if my friend had 
AIDS. | would try to keep my friendship.” 


Michael Fourier, liberal arts, Lowell: 

“Yes, through the media. | think the 
school should inform the students 
more. | would try to help the person as 
much as | could. | would be there for 
him. I'd be a little cautious, but he’d still 
be my friend.” 


RP 

Shawn Kelly, engineering science, 
Methuen: 

“Not really ...no. There are no pro- 
grams set concerning AIDS. | know 
enough about it as far as what it is. 
There could be more information on 
how the disease is caught and why. I’d 
feel bad if the person were a good 
friend. It wouldn’t change our friend- 
ship. If the person was just an acquain- 
tance, then that's as far as it would go. 
| hate to say it, but that’s what would 
happen.” 


What 
others 
Saeco 


Sheila Cook, accounting, Hampton: 

“No. Information doesn’t seem public 
enough. | wouldn't ignore or 
discriminate against the person. I'd try 
to help.” 


Lory Stasio, liberal arts, Atkinson: 

“No, nobody is ever informed enough. 
| could use more information. I'd be very 
upset if a friend of mine had AIDS. I'd 
try to be there for that person. Our 
friendship wouldn’t change.” 


Rachel Moffet, liberal arts, Lawrence: 

“No, | don't. T.V. gets into it a little, 
but the school system should get involv- 
ed and educate the student population 
more. If my friend had AIDS .. . that's 
a hard question to answer. It would put 
a definite strain on our friendship, but 
| think if | were more informed, | would 


feel more comfortable and able to deal 
with it better.” 
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Behavioral science club meets Tuesday 


by Deborah Shannon 

Behavioral Science Club adviser James 
Canino invites all interested students to 
join the club. They meet every Tuesday 
at 11 a.m. in the social sciences lounge, 
located on the third floor of the liberal 
arts building. Speakers appear regularly 
Wednesdays at noon. 


Expected topics for discussion are 
diverse and thought-provoking. Mental 
health, venereal disease, sex education 
and stress management for the non tradi- 
tional student are some examples of con- 
tent. Guest speakers will also be invited 
to address the group. 

One highlight of this semester’s club 
agenda will be the showing of a controver- 


sial film that has been repressed for two 
decades. The film exposes patient abuse 
in a government-funded mental health 
facility. 

Background knowledge of the 
behavorial sciences is not necessary for 
club membership. Students enrolled in all 
programs are welcome. 


AIDS 
awareness 
week 


by Darlene Beal 

Last week was AIDS Awareness Week 
in Massachusetts. The department of stu- 
dent health services at NECC was 
available in the cafeteria Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday to pass along in- 
formation about the AIDS virus and 
answer any AIDS related questions. 

AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency 
Syndrome) is a virus that invades a per- 
son’s blood stream and attacks the im- 
mune system which damages one’s abili- 
ty to fight off disease. 

The AIDS virus is transmitted through 
sexual contact with an AIDS infected 
person, by sharing dirty needles through 
intravenous drug use with an AIDS in- 
fected person, or when contaminated 
blood enters the blood stream. 

According to the surgeon general’s 
report on AIDS, studies show that the 
virus cannot be transmitted through 
casual contact with an AIDS infected per- 
son (casual- contact includes shaking 
hands, hugging, and casual kisses on the 
cheek), or by doorknobs, toilet seats, or 
household utensils that an AIDS infected 
person might hve come in contact with. 

Studies also show that mosquitos can- 
not pass along the AIDS virus. 


We hear a lot of, ‘I heard. . . | 
heard’ ae 


“All these may sound silly, but to 
some these are frightening question that 
need answers,’’ a spokesperson from the 
AIDS Action Committee said in a recent 
interview with WBCN radio. 

The AIDS virus was first reported in 
the United States in 1981 according to 
the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, Centers for Disease 
Control. More than 33,000 cases have 
been reported to the U.S. Public Health 
Service, of which 58 percent have resulted 
in death, 

The Surgeon General’s Report on 
AIDS estimates that one and a half 
million people have been infected with the 
AIDS virus and have yet to show signs 
or symptoms of disease. In fact, the 
AIDS virus can be in your system for up 
to seven to nine years before any symp- 
toms show up at all. Of these people, an 
estimated 100,000 to 200,000 will come 
down with an AIDS Related-Complex 
(ARC). 

In Massachusetts alone, 500 people 
have died from AIDS, according to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health. 

The statistics involving AIDS are over- 
whelming and frightening to the public. 
People are searching for clear answers. 

“The scare throughout the population 
is largely caused by misinformation,” 
Patricia Kepschull, R.N. director of stu- 
dent health services said. ‘We hear a lot 
of, ‘I heard . . I heard.’ ”’ 

AIDS can be prevented. 


“The most important thing to 
remember in the prevention of AIDS is 
your life-style and habits,”’ Kepschull 
said. 

High risk groups are no longer limited 
to homosexual men and illegal in- 
travenous drug users but now include 
heterosexual men and women who engage 
in sex with more than one partner or an 
intravenous drug user. 

“Develop good habits,’’ Kepschull said. 
‘Prevention and education is the way to 
go. 
Information is available at the NECC 
department of student health services 
located in the student center. Additional 
information can be obtained by calling 
the AIDS Action Committee Hotline at 
(617) 536-7733 or the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health Statewide 
AIDS Hotline at 1-800-235-2331. 
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Turnout good 
for TV club 


by Patricia Egan 

The T.V. Club met Sept. 20 from 12-1 
p.m. in room A212, below the library. Ad- 
viser Jim Hellesen was pleased with the 
successful turn out. There are presently 
16 members, including Chris Marsh, 
president; John Madden, vice president; 
Patricia Egan, secretary; and Robyn 
Luther, treasurer. 

The club meets every Wednesday, same 
time, same place. Anybody interested in 
working with camera equipment and film- 
ing in school and outside school activities 
should come to the meetings. New 
members are always welcome. 


Shairs receives 
BU scholarship 


Kerry A. Shairs, a 1987 Northern 
Essex liberal arts graduate, Rowley, was 
awarded one of the Boston University 
Trustee Scholarships for transfer 
students. 

As a trustee scholar, Shairs will receive 
full tuition and fees and participate in a 
special program of intellectual and 
cultural activities in addition to her 
regular academic program. 

Students selected for this prestigious 
scholarship are nominated by the presi- 
dent of the college from which they are 
transferring and must have a grade point 
average of 3.5 or higher, academic 
achievement beyond normal curricular re- 
quirements, and demonstrated leadership 
or made distinctive contributions to their 
college and community. 

Northern Essex graduates receiving 
this scholarship over the past five years 
have included Edward Knolton, ‘82, 
Salem, N.H.; Judith Sirski, ‘84, Bradford; 
James Comins, ‘84, Merrimac; William 
Kelley, ‘85, North Andover; Paula Fouco, 
“85, Nashua, N.H.; and Jean Adie, ‘86, 
Nashua, N.H. 


Social club off 
to good start 


The Social Club got off to an exciting 
start with a pizza meeting Wednesday, 
Sept. 23 at noon. Over 20 people attend- 
ed and heard a brief history of the club. 
Returning members were welcomed back 
and new persons were invited to join. 

The club’s goals will continue to focus 
on social skills through a number of dif- 
ferent activities. Also, a new dimension 
will be added. 

Members will plan and carry out an ac- 
tivity designed to help outhers. Details 
will be worked out over the next few 
weeks as well as activities planned for the 
semester. 

The social club is open to all. Meetings 
are Wednesdays from 12-12:55 in C113. 
Feel free to join us. 

Linda Comeau, adviser 


Parnassus 
needs you 


by Kerry Elder 

Parnassus, the student inter-arts 
magazine, is still looking for contribu- 
tions. The staff is accepting creative 
writing (short stories), poems, prose and 
artwork, as well as_ black-and-white 
photographs. The deadline for all entries 
is Oct. 30. All writings should be submit- 
ted to the Parnassus container in room 
C360. Artwork and photographs are to be 
received in faculty office C347. 

The staff of Parnassus will be holding 
a bake sale in the first-floor lobby of C 
building from 7:30 a.m. — noon Monday, 
Oct. 19. Stop by for breakfast and meet 
the staff to learn more details. 


Spending plan approved 


The fiscal year 1988 student activity 
spending plan for the allocation of the 
$267,890 collected in activity fees has 
been approved by President John R. 
Dimitry and the Board of Trustees. 

During the spring semester, the stu- 
dent senate finance committee solicited 
and gathered budget requests from the 
various activity and service areas of the 
college, held public hearings on each re- 
quest, and presented recommendations 
for action by the senate and for the presi- 
dent’s review. 

After the committee voted its approval 
on the allocation for each club or service, 
a letter was sent to each of the club ad- 
visers indicating the amount allocated. If 
there were any questions about the allot- 
ment, advisers were given the chance to 
attend a special meeting set aside for this 
purpose. 

Dimitry says the student government 
association, through its senate and 
finance committee, “did an excellent job 
identifying the critical program areas and 
of judiciously deciding how nearly a third 
of a million dollars should be spent.” 

Before going to the board, the spen- 
ding plan received unanimous endorse- 
ment of the senate as well as the approval 
of the dean of administration, the dean of 
student services and the president. 

“The plan provides the funds needed to 
subsidize a comprebensive variety of ac- 
tivities and services for the students,” 
Dimitry says. 


The following information is the list of 
student activity clubs with the name, 
telephone number, and room number of 
the adviser. 

Agape Fellowship (Open Door Chapter), 
Jim Gustafson, x5855, C352; Athletic 
Program, Jack Hess, x5842, Gym. 

Behavorial Science Club, Jim Canino, 
x5883, C372. 

Chorale Club, Mike Finegold, x5852, 
C356; Contemporary Affairs, Beth 
Wilcoxson, x5824, C384. 

Dance Club, Elaine Mawhinney, x5859, 
C348; Deaf Club, Sidney Pietzsch, x3654, 
F142; Drama Society, Susan Sanders, 
x2796, C340. 

Fantasy Role Playing Group, Sandy 
DeVellis, x5881, C370 


Hispanic Cultural Club, Peter Flynn, 
x3683, C366. 

International Club, Usha Sellers, 
x5822, C390; Intramural Club, Jack Hess, 
x5842, Gym. 

LPN Club, Diann Osgood, 686-0194. 

Music Club, Mike Finegold, x5852, 
C356. 


Observer Newspaper, Betty Arnold, 
x5849, C354; Office for Students with 
Disabilities, Rubin Russell, x5654, F133; 
Outing Club, Andrea Woodbury, x3819, 
Gym. 

Paralegal Club, Virginia Noonan, 
x5887, C378; Parnassus Literary 
Magazine, Ellie Hope-McCarthy, x5853, 
C349; Photography Club, Kim Pickard, 
x5862, C341. 

Radiologic Tech. Club, Chris Arm- 


Smile, you’re on 
Candid Camera ... 


Caught in the act of studying, 
right, are David Consol and Maria 
Cianciolo. Below right, is Kellie 
Warren. Immediately below, Skip 
Call and Debbie Foucault pose for 
a picture. 


ah 


Photos by 
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CONTRIBUTIONS WELCOMED 


PARNASSUS 


(a student inter-arts magazine) 
submit your: Poems, Prose, Black and White Photographs and Art 
Drop off art work to Room C-347 
_ written work to Room C-360 in the Parnassus container 
DEADLINE: OCTOBER 30 


More than $267,000 in student activities money allocated 


strong, x3825, B110; RN Nursing Club, 
Elaine Haddad, x3837, B124. 

American Sign Language Club, Bill 
Huston, x5899, C377; Ski Club, Sue 
Smulski, x3731, F113; Social Club, Lin- 
da Comeau, x3654, F133; 


Television Club, Jim Hellesen, x3669, 
A123. 

Veterans Union, 
x3700, B216. 

Weightlifting Club, Frank Leary, 
x5828. C321: WRAZ Radio Club 


Allen Felisberto, 


NAAN 
Aliffs._ 
NOTES" 


Far Side Cards 
Gift Baskets 
You’ve never visited a 
bookstore quite like it 
Annie’s Book Stop 
The Landmark 
80 Merrimack Street 
Haverhill, MA 01830 
(617) 373-5173 
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strutting their stuff 


Northern Essex photography teachers display their work at Bentley Library 


by Jodi Walsh 

NECC’s Bentley Library is featuring a 
photo exhibit by two members of the 
photography faculty, Henry J. Cataldo 
and Kim D. Pickard. The photo exhibit, 
which started Monday, Oct. 5, will be on 
display in the library’s gallery until Oct. 
30. 


Cataldo is a graduate of the 
Massachusetts College of Fine Art, where 
he received his bachelor of fine arts in 
photography. At Yale University he ob- 
tained his master of fine arts degree. 

When he is not teaching on campus, he 
is involved as a free-lance photographer. 
He is also a lecturer in photography for 
the Massachusetts College of Fine Arts. 

His exhibit consists of landscapes from 
Haverhill, Ipswich, Medford, and his re- 
cent trip to Thailand, in addition to a 
feast in Boston’s North End. 

Pickard is a graduate of Kent Univer- 
sity with a degree in photographic il- 
lustration. He was an active supervisor 
in the photography department at 
Cuyahoga Community College in Ohio. 
The school is the second-largest educa- 
tional institution in the state of Ohio. 

He is also a corporate photographer for 
an international Fortune 500 company. 
Pickard keeps busy with his own 
photography business, Pickard Com- 
munications. His exhibit is entitled, 
“Found Places, Found Things.” 

A reception will be held for the two 
photographers on Sunday, Oct. 18, from 
1 to 4 p.m. at the Bentley Library’s 
gallery. It will be open to the public. 
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PICTURES AT ANE 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


by Lynne Brown 
The thrill and excitement of the 
challenge is what attracts Nancy Brown, 
division of continuing education office 
manager and Dean John Peroni’s secre- 
tary, to mountain climbing. Brown arriv- 
ed in Anchorage, Alaska, June 24 to em- 
bark on a once-in-a-lifetime adventure. 

She and a group of mountaineers led by 
John Halloran, leader of the outdoors 
adventures program at Northern Essex 
Community College, were about to at- 
tempt defeating Mount McKinley (the 
highest rhountain in North America at 
20,320 feet above sea level). 

The other hikers included Ginger Bar- 
ron, Paul Fotinos (son of English as a Se- 
cond Language instructor Sandra 
Fotinos), Mark Halloran (John Halloran’s 
brother), Bill Hoyt, and Chip Tuthill. 

The group traveled by van from An- 
chorage to Talkeetna, a small climbing 
village at the base of the mountain. In 
Talkeetna, they boarded a bush plane and 
were transported to a glacier at an eleva- 
tion of 7,000 feet to begin their trek up 
Mount McKinley. 

Brown explains that the supplies need- 
ed to make the journey, including a 
21-day food supply (dehydrated survival 
food), could not be carried in backpacks 
alone. Sleds also had to be used to 
transport supplies. 

“In essence we climbed it (Mount 
McKinley) twice,’’ she states. To travel 
between one camp to the next, the group 
had to make two trips. In the morning 
they would hike up to the next campsite 
to drop off supplies, returning to the 
lower camp for the evening. The follow- 
ing day they would climb to the higher 
elevation with the remaining supplies. 

The climbers, who were divided into 
three rope teams, endured a harrowing ex- 
periencé while traveling at an elevation 
between 9,000 and 12,000 feet. 

Fotinos and Hoyt were climbing ahead 
of the others when a blizzard suddenly 
developed, creating a white-out which 
separated them from the main group. 

Unable to reach the pair, the group 
made camp for the night knowing that 
their friends had their sleeping bags. 
Brown recalls that, in spite of being con- 
cerned, they were confident Fotinos and 
Hoyt were safe. 

Fotinos and Hoyt found shelter in an 
ice cave, where they were discovered the 
next morning “‘all snug and warm.” 

The evening that the group reached the 
14,000-foot camp they were dramatically 
reminded of the dangers surrounding 
them and the need for constant 
concentration. 

At 2 a.m. Brown and the others were 
jolted from their sleep by a Polish climber 
in search of help. He had been waiting for 
two of his friends to return to camp. 

One member of his group, an experienc- 
ed climber, had fallen 2,000 feet off the 
headwall directly in front of the group’s 
camp. Hoyt and Tuthill joined the 
devastated climber in an attempt to 
rescue his friend. When they reached him, 
he was dead. 

After carrying his body back to camp, 
they radioed the base camp for help. The 
following day, a plane was sent to 
transport his body off the mountain. 

The climbers spent a day reflecting 
upon the tragedy before deciding whether 
to carry on their journey. 

Having reached the 14,000-foot camp, 
acrucial point in their trek, they decided 
to continue. It is a point just before the 

_ headwall which leads to the high camp, 


the last camp before the summit. ‘It is 
the most vertical and most technical part 
of what is considered a non-technical 
climb,” Brown explains. 

The group was aware of the dangers in- 
volved before starting their journey. ‘“We 
were there to climb and decided to go 


/ ahead. 


“He was an experienced climber who 
made a serious mistake. He didn’t fasten 
his ropes before descending the 
headwall.”’ 

Several days later, Tuthill was stricken 
with altitude sickness. He was extreme- 
ly ill and had to abandon his quest in spite 
of being so close to the summit. He travel- 
ed down the mountain with a group of 
climbers from South Carolina. 

After 16 hours of climbing on a 
beautiful, sunny day the group was vic- 
torious in defeating the summit of Mount 
McKinley. While experiencing that thrill, 
they witnessed a spectacular sight. In the 
late afternoon during a four-hour period 
they shared a breathtaking view of the 
sun setting and rising without actually 
leaving the sky. 

Brown, an avid hiker with 15 years ex- 
perience, climbed all the major peaks in 
the White Mountains, an accomplishment 
that left her searching for new challenges. 

After joining the Merrimac Moun- 
taineering Club, she began to climb 
higher peaks. Besides Mount McKinley, 
she has climbed several mountains in the 
Rockies (12,000-14,000 feet range), the 
Inca Trail in Peru (14,000 feet range), 
along with Mount Ixta and Mount Popo 
in Mexico (17,000 feet range) with mem- 
bers of the club. 

The group trained for two years in 
preparation for the trek up Mount 
McKinley. Besides physically condition- 
ing with Nautilus workouts and running, 
they had to prepare their equipment. The 
bizarre weather in the White Mountains 
provided perfect situations to test their 
equipment for strength and durability. 

During the final three months the train- 
ing intensified, with Brown, Fotinos, 
Hoyt and Halloran meeting at 6 a.m. 
three times a week for an hour-long ses- 
sion of running up and down the stadium 
steps at Newburyport High School, an ex- 
ercise Brown terms “boring, but worth 
ats 
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/<~ Because it’s there 


DCE’s Nancy Brown scales Mt. McKinley, Long’s Peak 


Fred Samia photo 


NANCY BROWN, DCE staffer and avid mountain climber. 


Brown says she attempted the climb 
because of the challenge of testing her 
physical ability to reach the summit. It 
was an ordeal that kept her concentrating 
on survival and how to keep warm, and 
how to avoid falling and frostbite. 

“It was definitely worth it, but I don’t 
think I want to do that mountain again. 
I want to do others!” 

In September, Brown met her son 
Lane, a graduate student at Stanford 
University, in Denver and in the course 


of one weekend they climbed to the top 
of three mountains — Long’s Peak, 
Gray’s Mountain, and Torrey’s Mountain 
in the Rocky Mountain National Park. 
Each peak is over 14,000 feet. 


Two weeks ago Brown was part of the 
biking trip at Block Island, where the 
group was marooned overnight when the 
ferry could not run because of high winds. 

The group has set its sights on Mount 
Kilimanjaro in Africa for their 1988 sum- 
mer adventure. 


Kelman signs on with Northern Essex 


by Pamelyn Allicon 

Upon speaking with Lori Kelman, a 
new teacher in the English department 
here at Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege, I found that she had quite an in- 
teresting background that helped con- 
tribute to her coming to teach here. 


Kelman, a 30-year-old, recently engag- 
ed, English Composition I teacher, lec- 
tures two classes, three times a week, to 
a group of “‘receptive’”’ college students. 

Kelman enjoys teaching her two classes 
because “English Composition is a good 
chance for self expression. It allows us to 


LORI KELMAN. 


use the mind and imagination.”” What 
makes her look forward to teaching her 
classes is the fact that her students are 
receptive and attentive to her guidance. 
She has a strong background and 
holds a bachelor’s degree from Boston 
University School of Public Communica- 
tions. Upon completing her degree, 
Kelman went on to teach public broad- 
casting classes for about ten years. She 
also worked for a year as a television 
broadcaster for TV 27, Worcester. 
Kelman enjoys teaching composition 
because it allows her to branch out from 


her role as broadcasting instructor. When 
asked to explain the difference between 
her former teaching job and her job now, 
she commented that English Composi- 
tion is a different form of expression than 
broadcasting and it also allows her more 
description and more freedom of 
expression. 

However, as an English teacher at 
Northern Essex, Kelman has not totally 
left behind her involvement in broad- 
casting. In fact, she continues to work as 
a morning newscaster for WCGY in 
Lawrence. 


Outwin is a busy man 


by John Callahan 

Northern Essex professor Chris Out- 
win is a busy man. He earned a doctorate 
last May in educational media and 
technology from Boston University. Now 
Outwin teaches at both Emerson College 
and NECC. While running back and forth 
between Boston and Haverhill, he makes 
time to do freelance audio production. 


Outwin has been teaching at NECC for 
two and a half years. While teaching, he 
had been taking courses at Boston 
University to complete the doctorate pro- 
gram he entered three years ago. Why? 
To continue teaching, a profession he has 
been in since 1981. 

Outwin, a graduate of Washington 
State University, received a master’s 
degree in broadcasting from B.U. Later, 


From 1978—81, he was a production 
manager at WGBH radio in Boston. 

After leaving WGBH, Outwin became 
general manager of both AM and FM 
radio stations at Ithaca College. 

In 1984, Outwin moved back to the 
area and began teaching at NECC in the 
spring of 1985. 

Outwin keeps busy teaching T.V. pro- 
duction here with a professional standard. 
Taking students to WGBH during the 
semester and involving them with college 
video productions are just a few ways he 
has his students get the feel of the 
profession. 


Concord: The Literary Years is just one 
example. A production done with English 
professor Marjory Martin, the video ex- 
amines famous writers from Concord, 
Mass. The video was aired on Channel 44 
on Oct. 10. 
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Annual dance 
scheduled 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Foundation has scheduled its annual 
holiday dinner dance for Saturday, Dec. 
5. The gala will be at the student center 
at the college. 

The social hour begins at 6 p.m. and 
dinner is at 7. Dancing to the music of the 
Stan Bednarz Band will be from 8 p.m. 
until 12:30 a.m. Dress is semi-formal. 

Tables are reserved for groups of 8, 12 
and up. To make reservations, please con- 
tact Ernie Greenslade, 374-3862, Don 
Conway, 374-5868, or Claire Conway, 
388-4465. 

The Foundation, founded in 1973, pro- 
vides scholarships, cultural events, and 
educational and community services to 
the college. 


Rare book fair 
is Nov. 20-22 


You are invited to discover the 
treasures of rare and antiquarian books 
at the 11th Annual Boston International 
Book Fair to be held Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday Nov. 20-22 at the Park Plaza 
Castle, One Park Plaza at Arlington 
Street, Boston. 

As in true medieval times, the fair will 
be kicked off with trumpet fanfare and be 
held in the warmth of a castle. Over 130 
booksellers from the New England area 
as well as throughout the United States, 
Canada, Germany and England will be 
travelling to Boston. 

Featured will be rare, collectible and an- 
tiquarian books, modern first editions, il- 
luminated manuscripts, literary artifacts, 
miniature books, historical documents, 
autographs, maps, prints, photographs 
and more. 

Over 3,000 collectors, rare book 
librarians, dealers, investors, and 
bibliophiles are expected to view and buy 
articles ranging from $5 to $100,000. 

Fair Hours: Friday, Nov. 20, 5 p.m. — 
9 p.m.; Saturday, Nov. 21, Noon — 8 p.m.;| 
Sunday, Nov. 22, Noon — 5 p.m. 

Admission Prices: Friday, $7.50 (good 
for all three days); Saturday, $4; Sunday, 


$4 
Remember 
when ... ? 


by A.J. Fusco and Deborah King 

Looking through old issues of the 
Observer, we found stories about these 
happenings which brought back some 
memories. 

1977 — Minimum wage was proposed 
to go from $2.30 per hour to $2.50 per 
hour. 

1977 — Abbott E. Rice was organiz- 
ing the Co-op Education Program which 
he put in effect in the Fall of 1977. 

1979 — The Susan B. Anthony dollar 
was being used as currency. 

1980 — College tuitions were much 
less than now: 

Merrimack College, $3,700; Boston 
University, $5,515; Boston College, 
$4,530; University of Lowell, $700; 
University of Mass., $750; Northeastern 
University, $1,425; Harvard, $6,000; 
Community College, $400 — $575 today. 

1981 — President Reagan was shot by 
John Hinckley Jr. 

1981 — NECC celebrated its twentieth 
birthday. NECC began with 186 students 
in 1961 at small rented quarters in 
Bradford. 

1981 — Temperatures hit a record high 
of 60 degrees Feb. 18, allowing students 
to soak up the rays. 

1981 — Flash Gordon made the big 
jump from the comics to the silver screen. 

1982 — On March 10, the world was 
supposed to end because all nine planets 
were lined up with the sun. 


IT’S DUFFY! 


A look at 

the handiest 
man around 
the campus 


by Danielle Coimbra 

It’s true that Northern Essex’s campus 
is beautiful, but without the help of a 
handful of individuals this campus would 
have fallen apart years ago. Robert ‘‘Duf- 
fy’’ Dufour is just one of those who tries 
to help maintain this beautiful place. And 
although his title is school painter, don’t 
be surprised if you see him fixing the 
pipes. 

Duffy, a bachelor from Haverhill, came 
to Northern Essex 16 years ago. Since 
then, he’s learned more than just pain- 
ting. With the maintenance department 
employing only one person for each 
maintenance trade, it sometimes gets a 
little too demanding for that particular 
individual, so the others lend a hand. 

Duffy’s always eager. ‘Over here (the 
maintenance building) we work as a 
team. If somebody needs a hand, I’m glad 
to help them out; they’d do the same for 
me,’’ Duffy says. ‘I’m very happy. We 
have great employees and they’re fun to 
work with.” 

Duffy is a favorite on campus — known 
for his wonderful personality, and his ex- 
cellent conversation. Just this past year 
he’s accomplished so many tasks around 
the campus that it’s hard to mention 
them all. And his work doesn’t go 
unacknowledged. 

Last semester Duffy was nominated 
by his boss, Edward Sheehan, superinten- 
dent of buildings and grounds, for the 
distinguished service award given annual- 
ly to three dedicated and consistent 
employees of the school. This summer he 
received the award of $500, which he said 
he spent happily. 

“Duffy's very reliable and his-work is 
outstanding. He’s just reupholstered 
various pieces of furniture throughout the 
school, and it came out so well that an 
upholsterer would be amazed,” Sheehan 
claims. ‘‘He once fixed and painted a cam- 
pus truck and saved the school hundreds 
of dollars in auto body work.” 

Duffy's not only a reliable employee. 


How it’s 
really done 


Photos by Peter Polito 
ALTHOUGH 
his title is 
“painter,” 
Duffy has become 
indispensible 
to maintenance 
of college 
grounds, according 
to his supervisors 
and co-workers. 


He’s also a dedicated one. Once he spent 
a whole weekend along with Charlie 
Gates, a fellow worker, refinishing the 
school’s gym floor. Another time during 
an emergency at the school Duffy spent 
a cold night fixing backed-up drainage 
through wet and dark manholes just so 
school could continue as schedule. 
“Duffy is a very personable person and 


is very influential on the rest of my staff, 
which makes it easier for me, because I’m 
not always around to guide them,” 
Sheehan explains. ‘‘His work is flawless, 
and he takes pride in a job well done.”’ It 
may be easy to see that Duffy not only 
takes pride in his work — but also in his 
school. 


Hausman joins college staff 


by Patricia Egan 

arl Hausman is a teacher, a 

freelance writer and a student. 

Hausman, who recently joined the 
English department at NECC, travels a 
considerable distance to teach broad- 
casting and composition courses here on 
campus. He is from Holden, Mass., where 
he lives with his wife, Susan Rezeh, who 
chairs the communication disorders divi- 
sion at Worcester University State 
College. 


Hausman’s knowledge of broadcasting 
has led him to write a textbook on the 
subject, one he presently uses in his class. 
Announcing: Broadcast Communications 
Today teaches students how to do ad-lib 
news reporting and interviews. He has 
also written a variety of self-help and 
how-to books. 


In addition to his teaching and writing, 
Carl spends his time studying at Antioch 
University in Cambridge and is a can- 
didate for a master of arts degree iri jour- 
nalism and mass communications. 
(Hausman has also received a bachelor of 
arts in political science.) 


CARL HAUSMAN. 


Hausman, who worked his way through 
college, vividly remembers his first job at 
17. He worked on a television program for 
youth called “Present Tense.” It was a 
program which helped youth discuss their 
problems. He later worked as ad.j., news 
reporter, television newsman/anchorman 
and talk show host. 


Advising those interested in the broad- 
casting field, he says, ‘‘You must be will- 
ing to sacrifice a lot of time because there 
is too much competition. You have to be 
able to write. But if you try it and you 
don’t make it, you will gain good train- 
ing, write better, and be able to read 
people. 


“My father, a retired factory super- 
visor, succeeded because he was able to 
write well. He had to write reports on peo- 
ple and write solutions to problems.”’ 


Hausman is a talented writer and has 
gained the respect of those in the 
publishing field because of his profes- 
sionalism. He is noted for his ability to 
turn in a ‘clear content-rich copy”’ in a 
timely and organized fashion. His works 
include: Coping with Hearing Loss: A 
Guide for Adults and Their Families, Cop- 
ing with High Blood Pressure, Modern 
Radio Production, Announcing: Broad- 
cast Communicating Today, Common 
Sense Self-Defense, Do Your Own Public 
Relations and The Darkroom Builder's 
Handbook. 
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‘Bargain’ trips: 
Let the buyer 
beware of offers 


by Maureen L. Pomeroy 

If you’ve seen signs on campus for 
low-cost travel to Canada and Florida, 
and if you're considering a trip, there are 
some things to consider. 

What most of the students who sign up 
for these trips don’t know is there are 
many stipulations to these so-called 
“bargains.” 

Many of these agencies will offer wild 
parties with other colleges, promote the 
low drinking age of Canada, and a price 
that’s hard to beat. 

What the students should realize is 
that there are many hidden costs. The 
hotels that are offered may vary in price 
(some between $20 and $50 of the entire 
trip), with no guarantee that you'll get 
that certain hotel. 

Stephen Michaud, director of student 
activities, is concerned for the students 
who participate in these trips. Michaud 
stresses to those interested in such trips 
that NECC in no way endorses nor takes 
responsibility for these weekends. 

One company states in its brochure, 
“and their agents, in accepting book- 
ings for this tour, clearly stipulate that 
they are not liable for the faults or 
defaults of other companies and persons 
that may be used in carrying out the tour 
services; and also for accidents, baggage 
losses, delays or cancellations, strikes, 
political unrest, riots, acts of God and 
war, and changes in schedules.” 


Seniors tuition 
is free of charge 


Senior citizens, 60 and older, can take 
courses at Northern Essex Community 
College on a tuition-free basis as part of 
the college’s Gold Card Registration Pro- 
gram. Any of the college’s credit and non- 
credit courses are offered tuition-free to 
senior citizens on a space available basis. 

While most area seniors choose to 
broaden their horizons with non-credit 
courses as varied as ballroom dancing and 
computer literacy, many are working 
toward a degree or taking credit courses 
exploring new and different career op- 
tions. Over 500 courses are offered 
through Northern Essex. 

On Oct. 30, seniors can register for 
courses beginning after Nov. 2. All Gold 
Card registrations will be held on the 
Haverhill campus in the registrar’s office, 
room B-216, Applied Science Building. 
Although courses are tuition-free, seniors 
may still be responsible for related fees 
when applicable. 

If you have any questions or would like 
a course brochure, call the HOTLINE at 
374-3700. 


Diabetes 
association 


The Merrimack Valley Chapter of the 
American Diabetes Association meets the 
second Thursday of each month at 7 p.m. 
at the Salem Rehabilitation Center, 
Butler St., Salem, N.H. Each month will 
feature a different speaker. 

This month’s speaker will be Dr. 
Dudley. Diabetics, family and friends are 
welcome. There is no charge and 
refreshments will be served. 

For more information, call 893-4952 or 
893-3254. 


Observer Profiles 


Collins joins NECC journalism team 


by Jennifer Napoleon 

Barbara Collins is a new journalism 
teacher here at Northern Essex this year, 
and she is ‘‘thrilled.”’ 

Barbara grew up in Andover and then 
moved to Methuen. She went to college 
for teaching and at the time of her 
graduation, there was a glut in the 
market for teachers. Because of her 
strong desire to teach, she took the only 
job available to her at the time — an in- 
structor of religious history at a parochial 
school. 

Barbara says the opportunity proved 
to be ‘‘a good community service,” but 
it took her a couple of years before she 
could land a job where ‘‘Moses’’ wasn’t 
in the syllabus. During that time she fur- 
thered her education by going to Boston 
University for her master’s degree in 
educational media. Her goal was to work 
for a television station and eventually she 
was employed by WMUR in Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 

It was her experience editing Mer- 
rimack College’s student newspaper, The 
Warrior, that led her to a job here at Nor- 
thern Essex. ‘‘Working on the newspaper 
and teaching journalism combines both 
of my backgrounds. This is a great way 
for me to use my skills.” 

Barbara Collins is 29 (and I quote) ‘‘For 
the first, last, and only time.’’ She is mar- 
ried and has no children. 

Barbara loves teaching journalism and 
has great promise for her new class. She 
finds that writing for print is for her more 
fulfilling than working in television. Bar- 
bara assumed the television world would 
be glamorous, but by working on both 
sides of the track, she has come to the 
realization that working in academia is 
personally more satisfying. 


File photo 


BARBARA COLLINS , new journalism teacher. 


Neuhardt bytes into computer position 


BONNIE NEUHARDT, new director of academic computing. 


by John A. Chasse 

Many new students may not be 
familiar with the computer facilities here 
at Northern Essex. The students and 
faculty members who are familiar with 
these facilities may not be aware that 
they are under the coordination of a new 
director of academic computing, Bonnie 
Neuhardt. 

Neuhardt came to Northern Essex 
roughly six weeks ago from Western 
Texas, where she received her master’s 
degree from Texas Tech University. 

Her extensive background in the com- 
puter industry includes experience as a 
computer operator and programmer, ex- 
perience in software installation, and a 
position in the training and support divi- 
sion of Tandy Computer Corp. Neuhardt 
was also the manager of a Tandy retail 
computer store, and ran a private con- 
sulting firm with her husband. 


Her duties in her new position include 
scheduling and coordinating the Wang 
Lab (A111), the Data General Lab (A133), 
and the micro computer lab in C210. She 
is also responsible for handling any pro- 
gramming problems and supervising the 
six lab instructors who work under her. 
She stated that most of her work deals 
with coordination and organization, but 
said that she is basically the resident 
“computer expert.” 

One of Neuhardt’s goals is to create in- 
terest in computers while increasing com- 
puter literacy. She hopes to do this 
through various programs and 
workshops for students as well as the 
faculty. 

For convenience, the three labs men- 
tioned above are open from 8 a.m. — 10 
p-m. Monday through Thursday and 
various hours on Friday. Also there is a 
full library of books and software 
available to all interested students and 
faculty. 

Considering the current growth of 
computer use and the computer industry, 
it is advisable for everyone to visit one 
of the three computer labs. And now 
under the direction of Bonnie Neuhardt, 
such a visit should be very rewarding. 
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The mighty Duke 
shining knight slips, 
tarnishing his armor 


by Lynne Brown 
olitical speculators have stopped 
whispering ‘‘Dukakis’’ in the 
wind after the fall of Joe Biden's 
candidacy, only to be replaced by 
full-scale gales screeching ‘‘Sasso, Tully, 
and Dukakis.”’ 

The shining knight on his high and 
mighty white horse has fallen face first 
into the mud. Dukakis’ integrity and 
character have been tarnished by the in- 
volvement of John Sasso, national cam- 
paign manager, and Paul Tully, national 
issues director, in the Biden “attack 
video”’ scandal. 

Presidential hopeful Michael S. 
Dukakis had best pack his bags and head 
on home to Massachusetts. It is time for 
him to put his personal ambitions aside 
and place the party’s interest first. 

America is in need of a change. After 
nearly seven years of President Reagan, 
the original Mr. Teflon, we do not need 
the Democratic version in Mr. Teflon II, 
Michael Supercoated Dukakis. 

President Reagan and Governor 
Dukakis share an interest in the theater. 
Dukakis has recently been heard reciting 
“Out, damned spot! Out, I say,” for his 
starring role in a soon-to-be-released 
Sasso production. 

Mr. Clean, alias Michael the Good, has 
finally been caught, and even he will have 
a difficult time rubbing the dirt off his 
Teflon-coated hands. 

The Teflon Twins also share in a lack 
of accountability. They are capable of 
keeping people in a maze. Did he know? 
When did he find out? How much did he 
know? Who is in charge? These are ques- 
tions surfacing about the Teflon Twins. 

Whatever happened to the take-charge- 
type-of-guy image Dukakis has been busi- 
ly projecting? The Duke has denied hav- 
ing any prior knowledge of the ‘‘attack 
tape’’-leaking operation. Did Chief 
Plumber Sasso authorize the leaking 
operation? After Sasso admitted he leak- 
ed the “attack tape,” the Duke still didn’t 
take control. Instead he floundered, 
unable to make a decision. Once again 
Sasso had to make a decision, insisting 
that Dukakis accept his resignation. 

An emotional Dukakis fought back 
tears as he announced his acceptance of 
Sasso’s resignation. The Duke claimed 
that Sasso’s ‘contribution as a public ser- 
vant outweighs this mistake.”’ 

The Duke is attempting to confuse the 
issue, claiming Sasso made a ‘‘serious 
lack of judgment,” as if this were the first 
time Sasso had ever engaged in some 
political plumbing and undercutting. 

This isn’t the first time Sasso has 
assassinated a political opponent. Just 
ask former Governor Edward King and 
his wife, Jody, George Kariotis, Lieute- 
nant Governor Evelyn Murphy, Greg 
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Hyatt, and even Richard Gephardt their 
opinions. Sasso did not simply make a 
political blunder but rather carefully ex- 
ecuted underhanded political sabotage. 

During the 1982 gubernatorial race, he 
was caught red-handed playing an 
obscenely doctored Ed King radio ad, 
which poked fun at King and his wife, to 
Globe reporters. 

At first, Sasso denied having any in- 
volvement in the ‘‘sex tape scandal.” He 
then retracted the statement, apologizing 
for his part in the scandal and offered to 
resign. Dukakis supported him through- 
out the entire controversy, allowing him 
to remain on the campaign staff and ap- 
pointing him as his chief secretary for the 
second Dukakis gubernatorial 
administration. 

It is not a matter of Dukakis’ not know- 
ing about the Biden “attack video,” but 
rather being fully aware of Sasso’s plum- 
bing skills at creating leaks for opponents 
while manipulating members of the press. 
If he truly wanted a squeaky-clean cam- 
paign he would not have hired the ser- 
vices of ‘‘Sex Tape” Sasso. 

Dukakis maintains a position of despis- 
ing ‘‘negative campaigning and personal 
attacks,’’ while reaping the benefits from 
what the public is supposed to believe 
have been coincidental misfortunes with 
the press by so many of his opponents. 

Is it really a coincidence that on the 
same day the Dukakis family trust fund 
story was breaking in Boston that the 
Biden-Kinnock story surfaced across the 
country? Or was it a deliberate move by 
the Dukakis campaign to take the pres- 
sure off concerning his family trust fund’s 
heavy investments in South Africa? In- 
cidentally Dukakis, co-trustee of the 
belatedly divested fund, insists that he 
was unaware of the South African in- 
vestments, while boasting about the 1983 
law prohibiting investment of 
Massachusetts’ pension funds in firms 
with South Africa ties. 

While preaching about Democratic 
unity, Dukakis has accused rival Richard 
Gephardt of running a dirty campaign 
and making personal attacks on Dukakis 
during the summer. In reality, Gephardt 
was engaged in debates based upon the 
issues. 

The best attempt at Democratic unity 
Dukakis can provide his party is to quiet- 
ly bow out of the race, allowing the re- 
maining six Democratic candidates to get 
on with an issue-oriented campaign. 

If the Duke needs a speech, he is 
welcome to state ‘I have made a serious 
error in judgment. This mistake angers 
me and is preventing me from continuing 
my campaign. It is with great personal 
regret that I step aside.” 

I doubt if Hart and Biden would mind 
if he did not supply attribution. 


The Political Watch 


by Sherri Calvo 

The announcement last week by 
Patricia Schroeder (D-Colo.) that she will 
not run for president adds another set of 
dashed hopes to a field already littered 
with them. 

Gary Hart, the former senator of 
Schroeder’s state and the erstwhile 
Democratic frontrunner, withdrew from 
the race amid accusations of marital in- 
fidelity and lying to the press. 

Senator Joseph Biden (D-Del.) fell to 
allegations of plagiarism and embroider- 
ing his qualifications. 

Below, a rundown on who’s left: 
Democrats 

¢ Michael S. Dukakis, governor of 
Massachusetts. Receiving national atten- 
tion as a frontrunner, Dukakis gets credit 
for Massachusetts’ “economic miracle.”’ 
Currently embroiled in damage control 
after one of his campaign people admit- 
ted leaking the information that scuttl- 
ed Biden. 

¢ Richard Gephardt, U.S. Represen- 
tative from Missouri. A middle-of-the- 
road Democrat, well-respected by his col- 
leagues. He is against abortion, but has 
dropped his support for a Constitutional 
amendment banning it. An economic 
supply-sider, he nonetheless votes with 
the party on most defense, poverty, and 
labor issues. 

¢ Bruce Babbitt, former governor of 
Arizona. Very popular in his state when 
he took office, he was less so when he left 
due to a rising deficit and a prolonged, 
violent miners’ strike during which he 
called in the National Guard. 

¢ Jesse Jackson, Baptist minister and 
founder of the Rainbow Coalition. A low- 
profile candidate, he nevertheless makes 
a good showing in national polls. A few 
well-publicized anti-Semitic remarks mar 
his image. 

¢ Charles Robb, former governor of 
Virginia. He is against President 
Reagan's Strategic Defense Initiative 
(known popularly as ‘‘Star Wars’’) but 
favors aid to the Nicaraguan contras and 
a civilian/military draft. 
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Republicans 

¢ George Bush, vice president of the 
United States. Automatically receives na- 
tional attention, but his image is coupl- 
ed to that of the president — for better 
or worse. Recently that image has been 
tarnished by the Iran-contra debacle. 


¢ Robert Dole, U.S. Senator from Kan- 
sas and the Senate Minority Leader. Sup- 
ports contra aid and reducing the deficit, 
although he was not able to effect this as 
Finance Committee chairman. 

e Jack Kemp, U.S. Representative 
from New York. This conservative con- 
gressman is strongly anti-abortion. He 
supports contra aid, and is an economic 
supply-sider. 


¢ Pierre ‘‘Pete” du Pont, tormer gover- 
nor of Delaware. Du Pont is a fiscal con- 
servative who is credited for Delaware's 
thriving economy. He supports cutting 
taxes, deregulating business, free-market 
farming and ‘’workfare.’’ While not in 
favor of a Constitutional amendment ban- 
ning abortion, he does toe the line on 
other Republican programs such as con- 
tra aid, school prayer and “Star Wars.”’ 


¢ M.G. “Pat” Robinson, a well-known 
television evangelist who resigned his or- 
dination as Southern Baptist minister 
last Tuesday in preparation for his formal 
announcement of candidacy. Robertson is 
also an extremely successful business- 
man, whose Christian Broadcasting Net- 
work, reaching an estimated 34 million 
homes, has certainly contributed to his 
considerable grassroots support. The 
darling of the Religious Right, Robertson 
is opposed to abortion and favors school 
prayer and contra aid. 


¢ Alexander Haig, retired Army 
general and former Secretary of State. 
Haig is probably most famous for the 
“T’m in control here’’ incident, in which 
he claimed to be in charge of the govern- 
ment after President Reagan was wound- 
ed in an assassination attempt. He is in 
favor of SDI and a military draft. 
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Why not make first floor corridors 
smoke free? 


The college has been slow to issue a new 
smoking policy in compliance with the 
new state mandate to promote a safe and 
healthy environment in the workplace. 
Last March, it was ruled that classrooms, 
stairwells, bathrooms and lobbies of 
public buildings are to be smoke-free. At 
this point, there is no evidence that atten- 
tion is being paid to the new 
requirements. 


Nor does it appear NECC is too dif- 
ferent from other community colleges the 
Observer contacted. Out of eight, only 
two — Quinsigamond and Bristol Com- 
munity Colleges — have a strict smoking 
policy. Massasoit has organized a task 
force to develop a new policy. 


The administration has indicated that 
President John Dimitry will be sending 
a memorandum soon to address planned 
changes. 

The intention of the law is to reduce ex- 
posure of cigarette smoke to non-smokers 
without excessively inconveniencing 
smokers. 


I would hope that soon some relief is 
offered for non-smokers. The latest 
Surgeon General’s Report has indicated 
that smoking (inhalation of second-hand 
smoke by the non-smoker) is hazardous 
to the health of the non-smoker. 


A recent newsletter circulated by the 
American Lung Association of Essex 
County says, “The evidence is clear. Ex- 
posure to second-hand cigarette smoke is 
harmful, especially to the infants and 
young children.” 

The Center for Health Promotion and 
Environmental Disease Prevention 
claims, ‘‘Second-hand smoke contains 50 
times more ammonia, five times more car- 
bon monoxide, and twice as much tar as 
the smoke the smoker inhales. In a seat 
next to a smoker, the carbon monoxide 
level can reach almost twice the legal 
maximum set for industry.” 

Given the hazards, the college should 
not delay the implementation of restric- 
tions for smokers and help for the non- 
smokers. 

Diane Reukauf 


READERS WRITE 


Most non-smokers like new policy 


by Jennifer Napoleon 

The enjoyment of lighting up a 
cigarette anywhere after class is soon 
over. There is a new smoking policy that 
will soon be in effect all over 
Massachusetts. Public smoking is not as 
easily accepted as it was five years ago. 

Right now at Northern Essex, there are 
at least eight designated smoking areas 
per building. Now with the new smoking 
policy, there might be two to three 
designated smoking areas per building. 
The teachers will be just as affected as 
the students by this new law. 

I interviewed smoking students at Nor- 
thern Essex and non-smoking students. 
Laurie, a smoking student attending 
school here, feels that maybe the new 
policy will help her quit. Other smoking 
students feel their rights are being taken 
away from them. 

Many non-smoking students feel 
thankful. Jon and Jim, two non-smoking 
students at NECC, told me that, after 
class and during breaks, there is so much 
smoke in the hallways they can’t breathe 
and their eyes water. In order to study 
or just relax, they have to go outside. 

This issue is and will be very controver- 
sial during the next couple of months. 
Both sides feel they are minorities. With 


patience and cooperation, students will 
follow the rules and maybe some smok- 
ing students will become non-smoking 
students. 


The debate 


by Diane Reukauf 

Asked for comments about smoking on 
campus, Norma Pike, a non-smoker, said 
“There are not that many smokers here. 
It doesn’t really bother me, except in the 
lounge in B building. The smoke is too 
confined there.”’ 

Nancy Dunn, pre-law student, said, 
“Students are not given enough time bet- 
ween classes to smoke, so they are smok- 
ing in the halls on the way to their next 
class and in the bathrooms.” 


Dunn said she has confronted Joseph 
Brown, dean of administration, to com- 
plain about class scheduling. She says 
teachers need to be prompt beginning and 
ending their lectures to give people 
enough time between classes to go to 
areas designated for smoking. 

M. J. Miller-Markings, a reformed 
smoker, said, “I don’t think they should 
smoke out there. I don’t feel non-smokers 
should be subjected to the smoke. We 
non-smokers should have the same rights 
as smokers.” 


There’s got to be an answer to problem 


The place is C building on Friday mor- 
ning at 10 a.m. It’s the middle of the 10 
minute break between classes. I can hear 
the students exchanging lights and 
cigarettes. I can smell the stench before 
I see the cloud of smoke in the corridor. 
I race through the weight of nicotine 
smoke to break through the doors and 
breathe fresh air. 

Three weeks ago, on a rainy day, I felt 
like that. It was the first time I wished 
no one in the world smoked cigarettes. If 
I had been king, everyone who smoked 
would have been outside as a matter of 


law. Smokers, do you think that is 
selfish? 

It is, but consider that out of six 
buildings on campus, only one has a total 
non-smoking ban imposed on the entire 
building. 


Non’smokers must rush over to the 
gym to get away from smoke in inclement 
weather. For all three classroom 
buildings, only C has a non-smoking area. 
Several times, I have noticed people 
smoking in this no-smoking area. 


by Pat Dupere 

Massachusetts has finally acknowl- 
edged the pleas of non-smokers by issu- 
ing a state policy prohibiting smoking 
from certain areas of state buildings. The 
policy resulted from protests that it is 
unhealthy to expose non-smokers to the 
second-hand smoke of someone else’s 
cigarette. 

As of March 15, 1987, smoking has 
been banned from lobbies, waiting rooms, 
restrooms, private offices, visitor recep- 
tion areas, stairways, classrooms, and 
most public places. 


At least the cafeteria has designated 
non-smoking space — in compliance with 
state policy which requires that no more 
than 25 percent of available space be 
designated for smokers in restaurants. 

There needs to be a solution to the ir- 
ritating collection of smoke. I suggest a 
no-smoking area be designated on the 
first floor of each classroom building, 
leaving floors two and three for smokers. 


Diane Reukauf 


Since NECC is a state school, this 
policy pertains to students and employees 
here. Signs will be posted throughout 
campus designating where it will or will 
not be permissable to light up. 

In order for this policy to succeed in its 
purpose, smokers and non-smokers must 
acknowledge and abide by these rules, 
and work out any problems that may 
result from these changes. 

Disputes may be addressed to the Of- 
fice of Employee Relations which will look 
into any problems and work out an ap- 
propriate solution. 

The bottom line is consideration for 
others and their preferences as to whether 
they wish to smoke or not be exposed to 
the fumes of someone else’s habit. If you 
can’t or won't quit, at least be thoughtful 
and smoke in the designated areas. 
Anywhere else, please stick to chewing 


gum. 


Editor’s note: Official policy regarding 
smoking (in the matter of conforming to 
the new state law) will be announced in 
the next issue of the Observer. 


Student thanks financial aid department for opportunity 


Working for the financial aid depart- 
ment has been a very pleasurable and 
educational experience for me. Richard 
Pastor, Priscilla Pope, Rosemarie Carver, 
and Martha Rodweller have been very 
helpful and understanding in the training 
I needed to perform to the best of my 
ability. 

Richard Pastor, director of financial 
aid, is a very patient and understanding 
individual who does his best to help 
students with financial needs attend col- 
lege; if the need is there so is Richard 


Pastor. He always listens with an open 
mind and an open heart, and never turns 
a student away who has any type of per- 
sonal or academic problem. 

Priscilla Pope took extra time to help 
me learn the very important functions of 
the Data General Word Processing soft- 
ware system, including the entering of 
data, retrieving of students’ status infor- 
mation and documents printed on the 
NEC Spinwriter 7715 printer. 

She also was very patient while 
teaching me the Panasonic typewriter 


memory functions. She has also shown _ 


me how to deal with the many problems 
students have when filling out their finan- 
cial aid forms and other individual pro- 
blems students encounter when applying 
for other forms of financial aid and loans. 

| highly recommend the financial aid 
department as ‘‘The Place To Work”’ to 
anyone willing to learn of this vital part 
of the student services which handles at 
least one-third of the total Northern 
Essex Community College student enroll- 
ment, consisting of both day and conti- 
nuing education divisions. 


Along with the low tuition and open 
enrollment, financial aid is an essential in- 
gredient to an educational experience and 
a fulfilling career opportunity for those, 
like myself, who otherwise would not be 
able to attend college. 

I would like to thank everyone in the 
financial aid department for the oppor- 
tunity to have worked in an integral part 
of the school system that is not just 
educational, but beneficial to all. 

Signed, 
Linda Bouchicas 
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Earn while your learn with co-op 


by Kristine Beachley 

Cooperative Education is the integra- 
tion of classroom theory with practical on 
the job experience. It may sound difficult, 
but after talking with Dr. Abbott Rice, 
director of the office of cooperative educa- 
tion and placement, I found this plan to 
be very beneficial. ‘‘Most students atten- 
ding Northern Essex are working either 
full-time or part-time jobs. Working pro- 
bably to maintain their cars,’’ he says. 
This is very unfortunate. 

“You could be unknowingly eligible for 
co-op and a visit to building F-139 could 
make your time spent working more 
valuable,”’ he says. 

Antioch College in Ohio was the first 
to organize a cooperative education plan 
75-80 years ago. Since then, over 900 col- 


leges across the United States have 
adopted this program. This fall marks the" 
10th anniversary of cooperative educa- 
tion at Northern Essex, which was 
developed by Rice. Over the years it has 
strengthened to 250 students a year. 

Co-op can offer you a job related to your 
field of study and career objectives. You 
can gain experience and training while 
earning a degree that cannot be found in 
a classroom. At the same time, you can 
discover likes and dislikes of your chosen 
career path, while developing job skills 
and self-confidence (earning three 
academic credits a semester). Employers 
will see the experience on your resume as 
a definite advantage. 

To qualify for co-op, certain academic 


Bill Arnold coordinates coop 


by John A. Chasse 

Like most students, you are probably 
attending college because of your desire 
to get a good job after graduation with 
a respectable starting salary. An increas- 
ingly popular way of bettering your 
chances for success is through a co-op 
program like the one here at Northern 
Essex. 

In the words of Bill Arnold, chairman 
of our engineering department, the co-op 
program is a way to gain “practical 
knowledge and experience in a given field 
which can increase your starting salary.” 

Arnold speaks with experience, for his 
son currently holds a position with an 
IBM facility in Arizona. His participation 
in a co-op program created this job open- 
ing and increased his starting salary by 
$4,000 to $5,000. 

Bill owns and operates Arnold and 
Associates, a local engineering firm which 
has employed co-op students for several 
years. He says his employees have gain- 
ed valuable experience while earning 
money and academic credit. In fact, one 


co-op student learned so much during her 
employment that the firm was able to 
take on extra work which they would 
have turned away without her. 

There are, however, a few disadvan- 
tages to deal with in any co-op program. 
For example, it may take the co-op stu- 
dent longer to earn his or her degree, 
depending on the number of hours work- 
ed and the effort made by the student to 
keep up with a full course load. 

The co-op programs currently offered 
at Northern Essex require the student to 
work 180 hours per semester, and are 
worth three credits each. 

Both are described briefly in the Nor- 
thern Essex course catalogue. Additional 
information can be obtained in the co-op 
office, student union building. 

Arnold says that although combining 
school and work may require some extra 
effort, he strongly recommends the co-op 
program to all students. Perhaps that ex- 
tra effort will be rewarded by the first pay 
check after graduation. 


It’s really worth it 


by Barbara Tarr 

In the 1987 spring semester, Brian 
Smith took a co-op job with American 
Cable Systems in Newburyport. The job 
was unpaid, but Smith earned three 
credits towards his associate's degree in 
liberal arts (which he received in the 
spring of ‘87) at NECC. 

Smith was a production assistant, 
working with cameras and editing equip- 
ment. One of his favorite projects was a 
weekly real estate program which took a 
week to complete. The crew would film 
one night, then edit and do voice-overs 
throughout the week, finishing just in 
time to go on the air. 

Smith says, “It seems like a lot of work, 


by Barbara Tarr 

For Linda Bouchicas, the cooperative 
education program has given her hands- 
on experience and the confidence to con- 
tinue her education. 

At 38, she started college working 
toward an office skills certificate. Now 
Bouchicas has a new goal. She plans on 
being a civil law attorney once she com- 
pletes her degree. 

Bouchicas works in the financial aid of- 
fice at NECC as an assistant secretary. 
She says, “I’m earning while learning.”’ 
She is earning three credits as a student 
while working in the office. 

Having learned about the many 
aspects of admissions, registration and 
financial aid, she strongly recommends 
that other students participate in work 
study. Learning how the school functions 
is beneficial, and the people you work for 
really appreciate the work you do, she 
says. 

Bouchicas is planning to graduate in 
the spring of 1988 with an associate's 
degree. She is applying to many colleges 
with hopes of getting a bachelor’s degree 
in business, and eventually going on to 
law school. When practicing law, 


Bouchicas wants to help the 
underprivileged. 
She believes her participation in co-op 


has helped her shape her career choices. 


but in the end it’s really worth it.” 

He would like to encourage other 
students in the broadcasting field to do 
co-op at American Cable Systems. He 
says everyone is friendly and always will- 
ing to help you. 

Smith thinks this co-op experience will 
help him get a better television broad- 
casting job in the future. He wishes that 
he could still be involved in a similar co- 
op job while continuing his education. 

He is planning to get a bachelor’s 
degree in communications from the 
University of New Hampshire in 1989. At 
the age of 20, he has a good strong start 
in the television broadcasting field. 


The Office of Cooperative Education 
and Placement is offering the following 
hour long workshops. Cooperative Educa- 
tion students are required to attend one 
workshop, but all are welcome. 

The workshops are held from noon to 
1 p.m. 

Interviewing Techniques 
Oct. 14, Wednesday 
C-105 
After You Are Hired 
Oct. 21, Wednesday 
C-105 
Women in the Workplace 
Oct. 28, Wednesday 
Essex Room 
Resume Writing 
Nov. 5, Thursday 
Essex Room 
Job Search 
Nov. 18, Wednesday 
Conference Center “C” section 
Interviewing Techniques 
Nov. 24, Tuesday 
Conference Center “C” section 
After You Are Hired 
Dec. 2, Wednesday 
Essex Room 
Women in the Workplace 
Dec. 10, Thursday 
Essex Room 

Please call Cheryl at 374-3670 to sign 
up for a workshop. 


and performance standards must be met. 
If you already have a job, a faculty coor- 
dinator must approve that it is related to 
your field of study. 

If you are interested in co-op and do not 
have a job or one that will qualify, Rice 
is also the placement director. He can 
assist you in finding a position that will. 
The job can be full-time or part-time. 

The student must work a minimum of 
180 hours and not less than six weeks on 
a job. Most students work between 15 
and 20 hours per week. 

Once you have done this, a cooperative 
education training agreement is written 
and signed by the student, the employer, 
and the faculty coordinator. 

This serves as a guideline for 


Is childcare 


Resources are available. If childcare 
is a problem for you, come talk to Dottie 
Holmes at the Haverhill campus (room 
B209, applied science building) — or call 
her at 374-3625. 

Family daycare. We have a list of more 
than 800 registered family daycare pro- 
viders in the college’s service area, main- 
tained with the cooperation of the Office 
for Children, Summer Street, Haverhilll. 
Family daycare is in-home care of one to 
six pre-school children. 


Teacher walks 


by Lisa Forrest 

Harold Rice, a retired NECC professor 
who has returned to teach part-time at 
the college, walked out of his 10 a.m. 
political science class last Friday 
morning. 

He said he refused to compete with the 
adolescent behavior of several students 
in the class. Of the three courses taught 
by Rice, he said his 10 a.m. one seemed 
to accomplish the least amount of learn- 
ing and had the greatest number of 
interruptions. 

Some of the students in the class said 
this was due to a cluster of students who 
felt their jokes and comments were more 


evaluating the student’s performance. 
Evaluation is done by the student's 
employer and his/her faculty coordinator. 
Dependability, attendance, punctuality, 
and growth are all considered. Grading 
for the course depends upon the reports. 

A good opportunity for possible 
employment in a job related to your 
course of study will be at the job fair in 
November. Area employers are invited to 
visit and set up booths on the campus to 
provide career information and job offer- 
ings. If you are interested in co-op, see 
Cheryl, secretary of the office of 
cooperative education and placement, 
between 9 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. for an 
appointment. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD, engineering professor and faculty coordinator for co-op. 


a problem? 


Free referral for family daycare. The 
Greater Haverhill Family Day Care 
Associates, a network of area day care 
centers, offers a free referral service net- 
work for parents who are in need of 
daycare for their children. 

These daycare providers offer full and 
part-time care, infant care and before- and 
after-school care. Interested parents can 
call the local volunteer referral service 
coordinators Alice Comeau (373-7218) or 
Diane Herbert (372-1536). 


out on class 


important than their education, and the 
education of the more serious students. 

They say Rice gave the jokesters more 
than one chance to calm down, or grow- 
up, but they only snickered. Last month, 
Rice warned the class that he would leave 
if the misconduct didn’t stop. 

Friday, Rice kept his promise, and left, 
saying he would not put up with the mat- 
ter anymore. “I don’t know if I'll be 
back,” he said. “I'll speak to the dean and 
see what can be done.”’ He apologized for 
his departure to the majority of the class 
who “tried to learn.” 

At press time, the result of the situa- 
tion was not known. 
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Meet the interns. . 


The counseling department has a 
number of interns this semester. They are 
supervised by Dr. Michael Noonan, 
clinical psychologist. 

He is licensed in both Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire and is bilingual in 
English and Spanish. He earned his doc- 
torate in psychology at St. John’s Univer- 
sity. In addition, he has completed two 
master’s degrees. 


Dr. Noonan’s summary of experience 
includes 12 years in clinical, educational 
and academic settings, holding positions 
as therapist, administrator, teacher and 
diagnostician. He has an additional seven 
years of counseling experience. 


Dr. Michael Noonan, Ph.D.,psychologist 
File photo 


As former Director of Outpatient Ser- 
vices at the Greater Lawrence Mental 
Health Center, Dr. Noonan provided 
monthly consultation/case conferences 
through the counseling department at 
Northern Essex Community College for 
three years. He has also taught graduate 
courses in abnormal psychology and of- 
fered practicums in counseling at Rivier 
College for the past three years. 

Additional relevant personal ex- 
perience has included consultation to 
agencies and organizations with emphasis 
on stress management, organizational 
development and treatment issues; team 
coordinator for community groups; and 
director of alternative education. He has 
been a school psychologist; and counselor 
of essential services to homeless men. 

For further information, call Betty 
Coyne, 374-3790. 


e Demeroto 


by Sharon Noune 

Many people returning to college or 
beginning college for the first time pro- 
bably feel anxious or a little intimidated 
by all the different aspects of the 
academic process. 

Fear not, there is help out there for 
you. 

Linda Demeroto is one person who can 
help you start off on the right path. She 
is currently interning as a graduate stu- 
dent at NECC in the division of continu- 
ing education as a personal counselor. 

She is available, by appointment, to 
discuss whatever problems you might be 
having concerning your academic studies 
and/or personal life. 

Demeroto is working on her master’s 
degree in counseling at the University of 
New Hampshire. She earned her 
bachelor’s degree in sociology and 
psychology from Hawthorne College. 

She hopes one day to get the oppor- 
tunity to teach at a college like NECC 
because, she says, ‘I particularly like the 
setting here — where there are students 
she calls ‘‘non-traditional’’ — people who, 
she explains, are not right out of high 
school. They may have decided to work 
or raise families and then after a while 
decide that they want to go back to 
school.” : 

Demeroto was surprised to discover 
that a lot of students at the college are 
unaware of the services available to them. 
By speaking to them, she says, ‘Many of 
the responses were, ‘I can’t afford them.’ 
at He realize that the services are 


Demeroto began her counseling career 
working in Lowell in 1982-1984 in case 
management. She describes the job as 
social work and counseling, mixed. Her 
work focused on psychiatric care. Her 
work there was involved in the Renais- 


sance program which helped mentally ill 
adults obtain jobs through proper train- 
ing. She also helped them accomplish 


things that many of us take for granted, 
such as clothes shopping, managing 
money and getting a driver’s license. 

In 1984 Demeroto began a similar job 
in Manchester, New Hampshire, also 
working for the adult psychiatric 
community. 

Demeroto is in the second phase of her 
internship. The first she completed in 
January through June in Lawrence work- 
ing for the Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Health doing residential services 
for the adult psychiatric population. 


Demeroto feels that that is the environ- 
ment she would enjoy working in because, 
she says, “These students are very highly 
motivated, very hard-working and have 
a lot to offer because they bring their own 
experiences into the classroom. Often- 
times what they are doing in their work 
and with their families is very valuable 
to the class.” 

Demeroto is co-leading a support group 
for evening nurse students with Karen 
Letourneau and is also co-leading the 
mental health technology support group 
with Mona Beatty, psychology intern. 

Demeroto says, ‘It is very important 
to provide that supportive environment 
to the students because it’s not easy to 
go to college. Many students are juggl- 
ing other responsibilities like jobs and 
family relationships. The support groups 
help people get through the program they 
have started.” 

Many people have asked Demeroto, 
“Why do you offer personal counseling 
and what does that actually do?” 
Demeroto explains that, ‘‘Basically there 
is a real awareness here at NECC that 
many students sometimes feel over- 
whelmed with their studying, jobs, 
families and other priorities. 

“They interfere with each other, and 
many times conflicts arise that have to 
be sorted out. Through personal counsel- 
ing you can sit down, talk about what 
needs to be done, perhaps solving the pro- 
blem, and this could make a difference 
between someone finishing a program 
and not finishing a program.” 


e Machado 


by Deborah Shannon 

Sharon Machado is one of five new 
counselors who has joined the staff of 
NECC’s Counseling Support Center. She 
comes to us from Rivier College in 
Nashua, N.H., where she received her 
bachelor of arts degree in elementary and 
special education training. 

In past years Machado has counseled 
the elderly, the terminally ill, retarded 
adults and families of developmentally 
disabled children. She was also a crisis in- 
tervention counselor in a mental health 
center. 


In addition to counseling NECC 
students, Machado will head a series of 
stress management seminars exclusive- 
ly for senior nursing students. Seminars 
for non-traditional students will be of- 
fered in the near future. 


Machado observed that Northern 
Essex is not a party school. She sees the 
two main concerns of students to be 
grades and finances. Comparing NECC 
with Rivier College, she said that they are 
similar environments, but Rivier has 
fewer distractions. 


After completing her counseling intern- 
ship with NECC, Machado hopes to 
return to her alma mater to work on a 


Master of Arts degree in counseling and 
psychotherapy. From there she will go in- 
to private practice. 

Machado said that she prefers a relax- 
ed and casual counseling environment. 
“Counseling is valuable stuff,’’ she said. 
“You can learn a lot about yourself.” 


e Carvalho 


by S. Barnhart 

Mary Carvalho, a counselor for the 
AT&T program, is earning credits toward 
her master’s degree at the University of 
New Hampshire by serving as an intern 
at NECC. 

Her professional objective is ‘’to get ex- 
perience developing skills to work in the 
human services field.” 

Carvalho’s earlier experience includes 
working as chart analyst, correspondence 
secretary, and general clerk at Fuller 
Memorial Hospital in South Attleboro. 

Carvalho was a student life counselor 
at Johnson and Wales College in Pro- 
vidence, R.I., where she maintained a 
24-hour on-call responsibility for a dor- 
mitory with 250 resident students. She 
conferred daily with the dorm director in 
counseling, discipline and resolution of 
academic difficulties. 

Carvalho also coordinated social 
events for the dormitory and participated 
in coordination of school events. 

Carvalho received her bachelor’s degree 
in psychology at Providence College in 
1986. She did her student internship at 
the Cumberland (R.1.) school department. 

Carvalho received her certificate of 
completion for participation in cor- 
respondence issues at the Laboure Junior 
College, Boston, in 1983, 

Aside from her professional experience, 
Carvalho has also done volunteer work at 
Bradley Hospital in East Providence. 


e Bowen 


by Deborah Shannon 

Maureen Bowen is one of five new in- 
tern counselors to join the NECC counsel- 
ing staff. Although she has been with 
Northern Essex only a few weeks, she 
observes, ‘‘People are excited about lear- 
ning here — they are very enthusiastic.” 

Bowen is a second-year graduate stu- 
dent at Tufts University, where she is 
pursuing her master’s degree in counsel- 
ing psychology. She has a bachelor of arts 
degree in psychology from Stonehill Col- 
lege in Easton, Mass. 

While attending Stonehill, Bowen 
worked as a career intern for her fellow 
students in the school counseling center. 

She was also one of 15 Stonehill 
students chosen for overseas internship. 
Bowen interned at St. George’s Medical 
School in London, England, as a research 
assistant. She also worked at the 
Maudsley Psychiatric Hospital in 
London. 

After graduate school, her career goal 
is to be a student counselor on a college 
campus or a counselor with a mental 
health agency. 

Bowen observed that campus life at 
Stonehill and Northern Essex differs 
greatly. The majority of Stonehill 
students are residential, while all Nor- 
thern Essex students commute. 


Most commuting students have to 
“balance work, study and family as well 
as their social life,’’ says Bowen. “‘It’s 
stressful.” 

She described personal counseling as 
“a learning opportunity to find out about 
yourself.’’ Bowen will complete her in- 
ternship with Northern Essex in May 
1988. She said she is looking forward to 
a good year. “I enjoy talking to people,” 
Bowen says. 


e Trainor 


by Sharon Noone 

Denise Trainor will be interning from 
now until December. A student at Cam- 
bridge College, she is working to complete 
her master’s of education degree in 


counseling. At Northern Essex, she is do- 
ing personal counseling as well as advis- 
ing liberal arts and business students who 
plan to transfer when they finish here. 


She would like to let the students know 
the counseling office is a service open for 
them anytime. “There doesn’t have to be 
a major crisis. It can be something like 
time management, learning to develop 
boundaries instead of trying to squeeze 
in everything at once, especially around 
exam times.” 


Trainor grew up in Andover and at- 
tended Merrimack College where she 
earned her bachelor of arts degree in 
human services administration. 

After her internship at Northern Essex, 
she will be taking a vacation, traveling to 
Arizona, California, Florida and Mexico. 

She has toured in many European coun- 
tries. When she visited Germany, she 
deliberately isolated herself from the 
English speaking population and spent 
time in the countryside in order to expose 
herself to new challenges. 

Through this she realized that there 
are many ways to communicate with peo- 
ple instead of verbally. Of her ex- 
periences, she says, ‘It is something I 
have gained much from — something I 
would never have gained through a book. 
Just being on my own and traveling has 
given me a great sense of self-confidence.” 

After her vacation, Trainor hopes to 
put her skills to work in the business 
world and eventually return to school. 


e Day 


by Deborah Shannon 

Denise Day joined the NECC counsel- 
ing staff as an intern this fall. She comes 
from Rivier College where she is working 
toward her master’s degree in counseling 
to complete her studies in May 1988. 


Day received her bachelor of arts 
degree in May 1981 at the University of 
New Hampshire. She was a communica- 
tions major, with a minor in psychology 
and home economics. She graduated with 
academic honors, summa cum laude. 

For the past two and a half years, Day 
has been a monitor/field representative 
for the New Hampshire Fuel Assistance 
Program in Concord, N.H. There she 
assisted clients, and monitored all areas 
of the government funded program. 

Day worked two years at Central Texas 
College in Killeen, Texas. She was coor- 
dinator of the Central Texas Education 
Center in the division of community 
education. One aspect of her duties in- 
cluded running the center’s summer 
youth employment program. 


-@ Beatty 


by Sharon Noone 

Mona Beatty, who is currently intern- 
ing at the counseling office at Northern 
Essex as a practicing psychologist, will 
hold three workshops series for interested 
students. She is also available for per- 
sonal counseling Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays by appointment. 

The Mental Health Technology Sup- 
port Group began Tuesday, Oct. 6. Ses- 
sions are from 3:30-4:30 p.m. The co- 
leader was Linda Demeroto, another 
counseling intern. 

Beatty is leading a Living with Elders 
group with Sharon Machado, intern. This 
workshop began Oct. 6. 

A third series, the Women’s Group, is 
being conducted by Beatty strictly on her 

own. She says it is for women who are 
willing to take the time to support 
themselves and to try to make effective 
life choices. This series got underway Fri- 
day, Oct. 2. 


Beatty is interning as a clinical 
psychologist at Northern Essex in affilia- 
tion with the California School of Profes- 
sional Psychologists in Fresno. 

She began her study in the field five 
and a half years ago, after the death of 
her husband. 


She was attending a college similar to 
Northern Essex in upstate New York 
when she was chosen to participate in a 
mentor-talented student program which 
assisted students without much money to 
transfer to expensive schools. She was 
able to enroll at Barnard, women’s college 
associated with Columbia University. 

Here she began her research which she 
describes as absolutely phenomenal at 
Cornell University’s medcial college, lear- 
ning about the needs of maltreated 
children and adolescents. 


continued on page 19 
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An answer to mudflats problem? 


New design begun 


by William A. House 

One of the goals of the administration 
at Northern Essex for the past five years 
has been to have Lot #1 (the mudflats) 
paved. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
has reserved $500,000 for completion of 
this project. The funds were allocated in 
1983, but never used. 

The area of concern is the proximity of 
the parking lot to Kenoza Lake. It is 
directly across the street from the lake, 
which is the city’s main drinking supply. 

City of Haverhill officials have express- 
ed concern that oils from the proposed 
new parking lot would cause pollutants 
to enter the water supply. 


In 1980, the city and Northern Essex 
reached an agreement to install new 
sewer drains to take care of drainage con- 
cerns and also to solve the problem of 
possible pollutants getting into the lake. 
This solution never came to fruition as 
the city has not installed the drains. 

Several other proposals to the city 
have proved fruitless over the years since. 


66 


... there still is no definite date 
for completion ... 


39 
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Plans to rectify abutters’ concerns and 
the college’s problems were also discuss- 
ed at length when the A.J. Lane proposal 
surfaced. Lane was to be a neighbor of 
NECC and shared concerns to improve 
the drainage in the area. This solution 
was put on hold as a city wide referendum 
unanimously voted against the Lane 
proposal. 

Over the last 12 months, NECC and 
state officials have begun a new design 
to address the drainage concerns. It 
would provide a self-contained storage 
facility. Although there is still no definite 
date for completion of the parking lot, 
Joseph Brown, dean of administration, 
expresses optimism that the mudflats 
will be paved in 1988. 


P.R. photo 
PLANNING FOR THE REUNION are nursing faculty member Jeannine Press, 
Registered Nursing Director Sylvia Hallsworth and Thelma Halberstadt, chairper- 
son, department of registered nursing. 


Nurses reunion slated 


All Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege registered nursing graduates are in- 
vited to a reunion Saturday, Oct. 17. 


Sponsored by the Northern Essex 
Alumni Association, the reunion will be 
held from 4 to 7 p.m. on the Merrimack 
Queen, which leaves from Slavit’s dock 


in Haverhill. 

The boat is heated, and there will be 
entertainment, a cash bar, and hors 
d'oeuvres. Tickets are $13. 

Any registered nursing graduates who 
would like more information or have not 
received an invitation should call the 
NECC alumni office at 374-3862. 
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KATHRYN PAILES. 


Pailes is 
heading to 
Spain 


Dr. Usha Sellers, director of Northern 
Essex Community College’s overseas 
academic program, is pleased to announce 
that Kathryn Pailes, Exeter, N.H. has 
been selected to study at the University 
of Seville in Seville, Spain for the fall 
semester of 1987. 

Kathryn will be taking the following 
courses: Spanish Art, Advanced Spanish, 
Goverment and Politics of Spain, Spanish 
study and Travel, and Contemporary 
Spanish Novel. 

A graduate of Exeter Area High 
School, Kathryn is currently enrolled in 
the liberal arts transfer program at Nor- 
thern Essex Community College. 

The overseas academic program was 
established at Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College in the fall of 1984. Students 
may select from programs in 15 countries, 
including England, Italy, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, India, Ireland, 
Israel, Mexico, Scotland, Sweden, Spain, 
Switzerland, and China. Anyone in- 
terested in the program should contact 
Dr. Usha Sellers at (617)374-5822. 


Bowen to discuss color, style 


Phyllis Bowen, a personal color and 
figure proportion analyst, will share her 
ideas for personal color and style Oct. 21 
at noon in the Bentley Library. She will 
explain her customized method of doing 
color analysis and demonstrate the ef- 
fects on a member of the audience. 

Displays will be used to illustrate the 
relationship of design lines, fabric tex- 
tures, and prints to individual color palet- 
tes. Moods conveyed by the use of certain 
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Package Handlers 


colors and color combinations will be 
another topic discussed as Bowen 
believes that the colors you wear can 
make you feel good about yourself and af- 
fect the way others respond to you. 

Bowen, M.Ed. is a corporate clothing 
consultant professional color and body 
graphing analyst, and owner of Col- 
orgraphs, Merrimac. 

The event is sponsored by the office of 
staff development. 


Part-time 


FOR COLLEGE 
YOU DONT 
HAVE TO 
6 PAY 
7 BAGH! 


SECRETARIAL 
SERVICES 


TYPING, RESUMES, ETC. 
(at home or on location) 


Gordon’s 
ARMY & NAVY STORE 


Est. 1819 


#¢ Let UPS help you earn the extra cash you 
need to make it through school! 


UPS has lots of steady part-time openings 
at our Chelmsford and Southern New 
Hampshire facilities for male and female 
package handlers and sorters paying $8-9 
an hour. Choose your own convenient 3-5 
hour shift to fit around your classes. 


UPS also gives you ali the benefits of a 
‘full-time’ non a “‘part-time’’ basis, 
providing great benefits including paid 
vacations, profit sharing, paid medical, 
dental & vision coverage. UPS also of- 
fers fantastic career advancement op- 
portunities into management or other 
positions. 


This year, don’t ‘‘borrow”’ your way through 
school—EARN it with UPS! 


Apply Monday to Friday, 9am-5pm at the 
Personne! Office, 90 Brick Kiln Road, 
Chelmsford (off Route 129 behind Tully 
Forum). For information please call 


Tel. 372-0421 
25 Essex Street ; peptic 
Haverhill, MA 01830 Ups: 
Lou, Bruce and Nancy Gordon " PS; 
MA. 800-542-1987 UNITED PARCEL SERVIC 
Always an Equal Opportunity Employer 


“Everything for the 
Working Person” 
Work Uniforms 
Military Surplus 
Footwear 
Hunting Clothes 
Camouflage 
Camping Accessories 


SANDY 
BERNSTEIN 


374 - 6029 
69 Brocton Avenue 
Haverhill, MA 01830 
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Counseling resources available 


NECC Counseling 
Center 


Fall 1987 

The Personal Counseling component 
provides a short-term treatment program 
attending to a range of personal issues on 
an emergency or ongoing basis. 

The Career Development program pro- 
vides the opportunity to work with both 
individuals and groups on issues of career 
choice, career change and life/work plan- 
ning. Career Counseling is based on a 
developmental approach including iden- 
tification and assessment of skills, in- 
terests, values, preference and priorities. 

The Division of Continuing Education 
and Community Services Counseling 
component provides academic and 
transfer counseling to students days, but 
primarily evenings through the DCE & 
CS office B-204 at extension 3800. 

Liaison work with extension campuses, 
agencies and business in the community 
are involved. 

The Transfer Counseling program 
facilitates informed, sensitive student 
transfer decisions for colleges and pro- 
motes transfer articulation for students 
both days and evenings. 

We appreciate your referrals, sugges- 
tions, questions and requests for counsel- 
ing services, groups and workshops, 
which are in the interest of our students. 

Please call or come to the 
Counseling Center 
Room F-121, Student Center 
(617) 374-3790. 
Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling 
Marian Clay, Counseling Secretary 


Personal Counseling 
Individual 
Individual appointments are schedul- 
ed in the Counseling Center, Room F-121, 
_Student Center. 
Michael Noonan, Ph.D. 
clinical psychologist 
Wed. 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Mona Beatty, Ph.D 
clinical psychology intern 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Wed. 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Fri. 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Masters Level Counseling Interns 
Maureen Bowen, M.A. 
counseling candidate — Tufts University 
Mon., Wed., and Fri. 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Sharon Machado, M.A. 
counseling candidate — Rivier College 
Tues., Wed., and Thur. 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Denise Trainor, M.Ed. 
counseling candidate 
Cambridge College 
Thurs. 9 a.m. to noon 
Linda Demeroto, M.Ed. 
counseling candidate 
University of New Hampshire 
Thurs. 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


Personal Counseling 


__ Groups ; 
Although the personal counseling 


groups are already in process, students 
are welcome to make appointments with 
the group leaders for assistance. The 
following counselors have specialized in 
these area: Mona Beatty and Linda 
Demeroto for mental health technology 
support; Mona Beatty and Sharon 
Machado for living with elders and Mona 
Beatty for women working. Check at the 
counseling office for hours these persons 
may be seen. 
Mental Health Technology 
Support Group 
Tues. 3:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Starting Oct. 6. 

Co-leader: Mona Beatty, Ph.D. clinical 
psychology intern, and Linda Demeroto, 
M.Ed. counseling intern. 

Students may receive personal counsel- 
ing. At the Counseling Center in Room 
F-121 in the Student Center or call (617) 
374-3790. 

No charge, first come, first serve basis. 

Groups held in Counseling Center con- 
ference room in Room F-121 in the Stu- 
dent Center. 

Adult Children of Alcoholics 
Do you know somebody who grew up 
in an alcoholic family? Were either/both 
your Bess alcoholics? Did you ‘‘sur- 


become an adult with uncertainty about 
your own future? 

Leaders: Maureen Bowen, M.A. 
counseling intern. 

Living with Elders 

Do we have to sacrifice our lives for 
those we care about who can no longer 
take full responsibility for themselves, or 
may not be able to much longer? 

_ What other options are there? What is 
the cost of these options for you and for 
your elders? What will work? Learn by 
talking with others about some of the op- 
tions and outcomes so that you can 
develop a plan of action. 

Co-leaders: Mona Beatty, Ph.D clinical 
psychology intern, and Sharon Machado, 
M.A. counseling intern. 

Women’s Group 
* This group is designed for women who 
are willing to take the time to support 
themselves and to try to make more ef- 
fective life choices. 

Leader: Mona Beatty, Ph.D. clinical 
psychology intern. 


Nursing Support Group 
All three groups held in Room B-130. 
Freshmen Weekly — Mondays, noon 

to 1 p.m. Starting Sept. 28. 

Seniors Bi-Weekly — Wednesdays, 
noon to 1 p.m. Starting Sept. 30. 

Evening Weekly — Tuesdays, 5 p.m. 
to 6 p.m. Starting Sept. 29. 

All three groups co-lead by Karen 
Letourneau, NECC nurse practictioner 
with 3 masters level counseling interns. 

Freshmen Nursing — Maureen 
Bowen, Tufts University. 

Senior Nursing — Sharon Machado, 
Rivier College. 

Evening Nursing — Linda Demeroto, 
University of New Hampshire. 


Career Counseling 
Counseling Center, Room F-121, 
Student Center. 
M.J. Pernaa, 
coordinator of 
career development 
John Scuto, 
DCE & CS office B-204 
career counselor. 
Tues. and Thurs. 4 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
6 — 7 on a drop in basis 
Denise Day, 
M.Ed. counseling intern 
(Rivier College) 
Wed. and Thurs. 4 p.m. to 9 pm. 


Day Career Workshop 
Career Decision-Making 
Workshops for people who want help in 
exploring career possibilities and options 
and deciding on a career direction. These 
are two-part workshops. Plan to attend 
on both dates. 
Fridays, Oct. 23 and 30, 
9:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
Thursdays, Nov. 12 and 19, 


Bill House photo 
NEW COUNSELING INTERNS from left in rear are Linda Demeroto, Mona Beatty, 
Mary Carvalho and Maureen Bowen. From left seated are Sharon Machado and 
Denise Trainor. 


2 to 4 p.m. 


Resume Writing 
Learn the secrets of effective resume 


writing. You will learn methods, see 
samples and have the opportunity to ask 
questions. 

Tuesday, Dec. 1, noon to 1 p.m. 


Interviewing Techniques 

Learn about positive interview 
strategies. We will review types of inter- 
views, a typical interview structure and 
frequently asked questions. 

Tuesday, Dec. 8, noon to 1 p.m. 

Call extension 3790 or come to the 
Counseling Center in Room F-121 to sign 


up. 
DCE Career Workshops 


Career Choices and Changes 
DX1024-01C. Saturday, Oct. 24, 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Tuition $34.00. Haverhill 
Campus. 


DCE and CS Counseling 


Janet O’Keeffe 
DCE & CS counselor 
Mon. and Wed. 12:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
Tues and Thurs. 10:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m, 
Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Linda Demeroto, 
M.Ed. counseling intern 
Mon. & Tues. 4 to 8 p.m. 
Tom O’Brien, 
works in cooperation with Janet 
O’Keeffe, DCE counselor in B-204, DCE 
& CS office 
Tues. and Thurs. 4 to 8 p.m. 


Continued from page 17 


She had the opportunity at Cornell to 
work with adolescents, teaching them life- 
skills — how to deal with peer pressure 
and how to avoid it. She says, ‘We took 
arealistic approach by showing them the 
positive and negative sides of their ac- 
tions and then letting them make 
decisions. 

Beatty has also done research on tod- 
dlers and is now coordinator for a 
research study on four year-old children 
sponsored by Boston College and Tufts 
University. ‘This study is unique because 
both parents, not just the mother, are in- 
volved. It is a study of emotional develop- 
ment and how this is affected by paren- 
tal acceptance,” Beatty says. 

She is also taking a one-semester course 
in child development at Harvard under 
the special student status. Her teacher is 
the highly respected Jerome Kagan, 
psychologist. 

Beatty remarried this past June and 
lives in Milford. Her husband owns a 
business in New Bedford that specializes 
in making lobster traps and bird feeders. 
She will be returning to California in a 
year to finish her Sepia in a hospital 


Sh Sat ci ae SO en tm ei Ca A a setting. 


Transfer 
College 


Day 


On Tuesday, Nov. 24, from 10 a.m. un- 
til 12:30 p.m., fifty state/private local and 
Boston-area colleges will recruit Northern 
Essex students in the college cafeteria. 
The colleges include: 

The participating private local and 
Boston-area colleges: Amherst College, 
Bentley College, Boston College, Boston 
University, Bradford College, Brandeis 
University, Curry College, Emerson Col- 
lege, Emmanuel College, Gordon College, 
Harvard/Radcliffe, Lesley College. 

Mass. College of Pharmacy, Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology, Merrimack Col- 
lege, Montserrat College of Visual Art, 
Mount Holyoke College, New England 
College, New Hampshire College, Nor- 
theastern University, Notre Dame Col- 
lege, Regis College, Rivier College. 

Simmons College, Smith College, St. 
Anselm’s College, Stonehill College, Suf- 
folk University, Tufts University, 
Wellesley College, Wentworth College, 
Wheaton College, Wheelock College, 
Williams College. 

The participating state colleges: 
Bridgewater State College, Fitchburg 
State College, Framingham State College, 
Mass. College of Art, Mass. Maritime 
Academy, North Adams State College, 
Salem State College, Westfield State 
College, Worcester State College, Lowell 
University, U. Mass.-Amherst, U. Mass.- 
Boston, Southeastern Mass. University. 

Keene State College, Plymouth State 
College, University of New Hampshire. 

The colleges participating in this pro- 
gram have continued to commit 
themselves-to the acceptance of more 
transfer students from Massachusetts 
community colleges, with the investment 
of financial support provided by the col- 
leges’ own resources. 

Less emphasis is placed on high 
school records and SATs than on the Nor- 
thern Essex transcript and faculty 
references. In fact, many of these colleges 
do not require the SATs of NECC 
graduates because they are designed to 
be a predictor of college success. 

Students need to be advised to consider 
the major and the college first. Financial 
consideration, although essential, is too 
often the only factor considered in choos- 
ing a college for transfer. It is very likely 
that students may not qualify for finan- 
cial aid at Northern Essex, due to its low 
tuition cost, but they may receive a good 
financial aid package for a private college 
education. 

NECC students from all programs with 
acum. average of 3.0 or higher have been 
sent letters inviting them to the Transfer 
College Day. They have been informed of 
the excellent reputation Northern Essex 
has earned through the efforts of its quali- 
ty faculty and the academic achievements 
of its graduates at all these colleges. 


Students are encouraged to take advan- 
tage of this transfer opportunity. Some 
students need to be reminded that com- 
muting is a realistic option, that Boston 
is less than an hour away, and that there 
can be flexibility in scheduling around 
rush-hour traffic. 

Many students need and are provided 
with encouragement and support from 
the academic community to develop the 
confidence necessary to consider private 
colleges as a realistic option for them: to 
consider both private and state colleges 
for intelligent, mature career decisions. 

For information on transfer procedures 
or academic requirements, feel free to con- 
tact the NECC counseling center, student 
center - Room F121 - lower level, Mon. - 
Fri., 8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m., or call 374-3790. 

Signed, 
Betty Coyne, director of counseling 
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In the chill of this evening as the light 


now as it was in Emerson's time. It is ‘“‘to 


Bailey addresses students 


of day begins to fail, we gather in order 
to celebrate and to honor students whose 
light has never failed to warm and to il- 
luminate our academic community. 

The foremost American philosopher of 
the nineteenth century, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, delivered the Phi Beta Kapa ad- 
dress at Harvard in August of 1837, 
almost 150 years ago. In ‘‘The American 
Scholar” Emerson celebrated such con- 
vocations, as we participate in tonight, as 
anniversaries ‘‘of hope.’’ The essence of 
hope is the belief that a desire or a goal 
can be fulfilled. Emerson hoped that this 
continent, that this country would fulfill 
the postponed expectation of the world 
of his time with something other than the 
material fruits of mechanical skill and 
progress. He also hoped that his beloved 
Harvard would achieve its potential as a 
college. 

Harvard has become an international 
university, and more than a century has 
passed since Emerson found his rest, 
after a lifetime of selfless intellectual and 
spiritual exertion for the people of our na- 
tion. Yet, the same hope which led Emer- 
son to inquire ‘‘what light new days and 
events” had thrown on the character and 
the hopes of the scholar calls us together, 
here, this evening. 

We come to pause for a time, to 
gather our thoughts and our per- 
sonhoods, in order to place ourselves in 
a wider context. We are here to celebrate 
three of the many characteristics of the 
scholars we honor this evening; their 
hope, their confidence, and their love. 
Three of the characteristics which they 
transfer to this college, and which the col- 
lege must use to transform itself. 

The first quality of our scholars is 
Hope. 

Twenty five years ago Northern Essex 
was created in hope. For a quarter of a 
century it has been sustained in hope. The 
essence of that hope is the conviction that 
a quality education should be available at 
a reasonable price to the people of this 
Valley. Why? So that the people of this 
community will be able to achieve the full 
measure of their human potential. The 
answer is self-evident. It is as self-evident 
as the architectural style of our campus. 
The buildings in their basic design look 
forward to the future, but their red bricks 
look back to our colonial past. They recall 
for us the words of Thomas Jefferson, an 
architect who built a university as well 
as a nation. Education is necessary for us 
to obtain and to maintain our lives, our 
liberty, and our happiness. 

The buildings are symbols of our hope 
as a nation and as a community. The 
scholars whom we honor tonight prove 
that ‘our hopes can be realized. Scholars, 
you give us hope. Without you and 
without it we could not continue our labor 
or sustain our hope. 
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GEORGE BAILEY. 


The second characteristic of our 
scholars is Confidence or Self-Trust. 


By their study, by the use of their in- 
tellects and their imaginations, our 
scholars have come to see themselves in 
arew way. They have seen some part of 
the vast potential which resides within 
every human being. This vision has enabl- 
ed them to begin the: . search for more of 
that potential. The search cannot begin 
or continue without self-trust. 

Scholars, your confidence passes to us, 
and it enhances our own self-trust. It em- 
boldens and fuels our desire to continue 
our mission. Without confidence we can 
do little. 

The third quality of our scholars is 
Love. As always, it is the most important 
of human qualities. It is that which is 
most needed in an academic environment, 
an environment characterized by 
competition. 

Love in the academic setting, as in all 
areas of human experience, involves a 
concern for ‘‘the other.”’ It is active and 
not passive, for it reaches out to ‘‘others.’ 

Whenever you have pushed through 
and beyond your own limitations, 
whenever you have answered a question 
asked in this academic world, whenever 
you have helped a fellow student, 
whenever you asked a question for which 
you desired an answer, you have loved 
yourself, your fellow students, your pro- 
fessors, and your college. All of this 
reaching out has been done with hope — 
the expectation that all of us in this com- 
munity can change for the better. 

How are we able to reach out and to 
love? I use the image of the circle to ex- 
plain the process. We can break out of our 
own individual circles only when we are 
held in the circle of a wider love. When 
we feel this, we are no longer afraid. Our 
barriers fall and we reach out and we love. 

It is at this point that the parents of 
our scholars, many of whom are with us 


Traffic crunch comes 
to Northern Essex 


by Tim Delaney 

A five percent increase in on-campus 
traffic — a shortage of parking spaces 
and neglect, by some, of campus regula-| 
tions. These are the main concerns of Cap- 
tain of Security Gino Mattozzi and his 
staff. He believes the majority of the 
students do cooperate, but the violations 
are becoming more frequent. 

“We are not the bad guys. Many of my 
guards have the powers of constable’s ar- 
rest. This is state land, and if we have to 
call in the state troopers to invoke justice, 
we will,’’ he says. 

The main interest of the guards is to 
direct students to open parking spaces. 
Unbeknownst to the students entering 
the C lot, I stand on or near open spaces 


— watching cars come in circles only to | 


return and park where | stand. 

“Those who arrive after 9 a.m., especial- 
ly, have difficulty finding spots, Mattoz- 
zi says, shaking his head. ‘The lots con- 


tain parking for a maximum of 1,500 cars. | 
We have begun to park students on the | 


grass next to the mudflats,” he explains. 


Fourteen citations resulted in towing 
of vehicles last year. A maximum of two 
citations will be issued to those who in- 
sist on ignoring the regulations of on- 
campus traffic. More than two violations 
result in towing. The operator will then 
be given a warning banning him/her from 
further use of the lot. 


Stickers are still available at the securi- 
ty office. ‘‘The stickers not only inform 
us of the car’s existence, but make it 
possible to trace the owner in case the car 
catches fire, or is struck. Mattozzi asks 
drivers to check for their keys and make 
sure they have shut their headlights. ‘““We 
do not have jumper cables, jimmys or 
coat hangers,” he says. 

Mattozzi points out that the Haverhill 
police department has begun tagging cars 
on Kenoza Avenue. 

He reminds students that the lost and 
found department is in C104 (liberal arts 
building), near the elevator. He says ar- 
ticles show up every day, so it’s advisable 
to check it on occasion. 


this evening, should be praised and 
honored. By their love and their support 
they created the wide circle which enabl- 
ed our scholars to reach beyond 
themselves. The same praise and honor 
should be given to the friends of our 
scholars, for they also created circles. 
Finally, attention must be paid to the cir- 
cle created by this entire college 
community. 

A “scholar” is one who loves learning, 
and love is the keystone. Scholars, you 
have given us your love. We have need- 
ed it. Continue to love in all the com- 
petitive environments in which you find 
yourselves. Each and every day search for 
experiences which will allow you to love. 
Act now. Do not wait for better times or 
for different places. If the scholars at Har- 
vard in the 1830s had waited for better 
economic times or for a more 
cosmopolitan place than rural Cambridge, 
then Harvard would never have become 
the international university it is today. 
Continue to love, in order to transform 
yourselves, those you encounter, and the 
entire world. 

Emerson's scholar was guided by 
Nature, by Books, and by Action. To 
these we have added Hope, Confidence, 
and Love. You have given these to us, and 
we are grateful. 

The function of the scholar is the same 


Continued from page two 


cheer, to raise and to guide men by show- 
ing them facts admidst appearances.” 
The function of the scholar, then, is to tell 
the truth. Whenever you do this, as you 
have then, is to tell the truth. Whenever 
you do this, as you have done for us con- 
tinually, you light a candle in the 
darkness. Do not worry about the extent 
and scope of the darkness which sur- 
rounds all of us; just continue to add your 
light to the sum total of the other lights. 

Let me conclude by sharing a thought 
which often lights my way. It was writ- 
ten by Isaac Hecker, an extraordinary 
human being who knew some of Emer- 
son’s Transcendental friends. Isaac 
Hecker put the goal of our journeys as 
human beings in this manner: “THIS IS 
OUR DESTINY; TO DO THE BEST 
AND THE GREATEST THAT IS NOW 
TO BE DONE.” You have done the best 
and the greatest for us. Carry your light, 
my friends, and do the best and the 
greatest. 


EDTIOR’S NOTE: The Observer 
apologizes to Dr. George Bailey for omit- 
ting parts of his speech given at the 
awards convocation in its publication 
Sept. 29. 


e English Language Center 


Of course, even a program as successful 
as this has its share of problems. Often 
the classes are over-enrolled, limiting the 
student’s ability to speak freely and ob- 
tain more individual attention, which is 
sometimes necessary in a program such 
as this. 

Securing adequate rooms for the 
classes and efficient public transportation 
between campuses is also a major con- 
cern. In Lawrence, the unavailability of 
needed equipment such as a television 
and a video recorder, is a setback. In ac- 
tuality, the only piece of equipment that 
does exist at the Lawrence site is an old 
mimeograph machine. Obviously, its use 
is very limited. 

These few minor problems aside, the 
college maintains the ELC is a valuable 
asset to the growth of NECC, and to the 
future development of the Lawrence 
campus. 

This is the most extensive English 
training program in the area. The next 
largest is at Boston University. The ELC 
could expand its growth even further if 


the college can provide more instructors, 
the staff says. 

The length of the program can vary 
from anywhere from one or two semesters 
up to two years. Students will enter the 
English Language Center at their in- 
dividual ability level and end their studies 
when they master the level of English 
they want for job. entry, voca- 
tional/technical training, or college-level 
programs (if otherwise academically 
qualified). 

The requirements are that the student 
be a resident of Massachusetts (though 
some non-residents are admitted), be 18 
or older, and have completed a minimum 
of eight years of formal education. Most 
students received complete financial aid 
based on residency and income. Non- 
residents must pay full tuition costs. 

Applicants who are serious about lear- 
ning English and willing to spend many 
hours in class, and some time studying 
at home should apply to the English 
Language Center of NECC, 374-3849, 
C213, or call Lawrence Public Library 
LEEP Office at 683-4259. 


e Complex, efficient 


communication skills,’ he says. 

With the new system, students are 
tested in three skills areas — grammar, 
reading and communications. It is possi- 
ble for them to be at different levels in 
each category. “It makes a much more 
powerful tool for working with people. 
The drawback is that it requires more 
testing, and longer counseling sessions.” 

Two hundred and twenty students are 
enrolled in the day program, and 180 at 
night. The courses now have credits, and 
can be done either in six semesters or ten 
trimesters. 


“We teach English to people who may 
be looking for the ability to get a job as 
well as those who plan college level 
study,” he says. 

Hislop points out that, except for Rosa 
Grayer, who was recently appointed as a 
full-time staff associate at the reception 
center, the seven remaining instructors 
remain the same as those in the English 
as a Second Language program. 

They basically do the same job as 
before. Each one has been assigned a 
course which has specific goals to be 
attained. 

Although very happy with his job, 
Hislop feels a onesite campus in 
Lawrence would make his life easier. He 
says that better facilities are needed to 
serve the students. It is inconvenient 
because the staff is scattered about three 


places — the Grace Episcopal Church, 
Central Catholic High School and 
Haverhill. Yet a fourth site is the 
Lawrence Public Library where the 
Lawrence Education Employment Pro- 
ject (LEEP), is housed. LEEP does the 
intake (registration and testing). 

As Hislop puts it, the sooner the center 
gets its own campus, the better it will be 
for students and teachers. 


e International 


After two days of terror, the sea 
became calm again but we discovered 
that our pilot had been swept away into 
the sea during the storm. We were lost. 
We didn’t know the way to Malaysia. Our 
boat continued floating on the sea for five 
days. That sea has many pirates and the 
people knew their barbarity. The people 
were sad. But at least, when all hope 
seemed lost, we reached Malaysia. We 
had reached freedom. 

How happy | felt! I lived in Malaysia 
and later in a refugee camp. There, I 
prepared for a new life. The story isn’t 
finished, however. My wife and family are 
still in Viet Nam. I look forward to the 
day when we can be reunited. I am hap- 
py to relate this story for all of my fellow 
students at Northern Essex. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: The author's name 
has been withheld by request. 
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Graduates receive office 
‘Skills certificates 


7% 


AT&T STAFF: (from left rear) Gregg McCutcheon, Alex Lawn, Paula Bueuuhton (Second row) Ada Rubente-Melendez and Karen 
Richards. (Seated) Mary Ellen Goecke, student. 


Scholarships 
are offered 


~The Merrimack Valley District Dental 

Society has awarded $400 scholarships 
to two Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege students in the dental assistant 
program. 

Receiving the scholarships are Barbara 
Buxton of Dracut and Bonnie Couillard 
of Amesbury. 

Buxton, daughter of Carol and Michael 
Buxton, is a 1987 graduate of Dracut 
High School. Couillard is a graduate of 
Beverly High School. 


The dental assistant program is a two- 
semester, certificate program, including 
classwork and practical experience. Cur- 
rently in high demand, dental assistants 
are responsible for mixing dental 
materials, making impressions, taking 
and developing x-rays, sterilizing in- 
struments, and assisting the dentist with 
procedures. 

In addition to chairside duties, the 
assistant often is responsible for office 
management. 
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BARBARA BUXTON, Dracut, is the reci- 
pient of a $400 scholarship awarded to 
incoming NECC dental students - 


Genre Geagon photo 
BONNIE COUILLARD, Amesbury, 
received a $400 scholarship from Valley 
Dental Society. 


Rad Tech grads 
take exams 


Seven local residents, all recent 
graduates of the Northern Essex 
radiologic technology program, passed 
the National Registry exam issued by the 
American Registry of Radiologic 


_ Technologists. 


The exam was offered July 16 in Con- 
cord, N.H. These newly registered x-ray 
technologists all hold full-time positions 
with local health care facilities. 

Those who passed the examinations 
were: 

Haverhill: Angelike H. Deaven, Jane 
Harrington, Christine M. Kelley. Lowell: 
Michelle A. Blanchett. Methuen: Patricia 
M. Bonano. Exeter, N.H.: Renee M. 
Poitras. Salem, N.H.: Linda J. Pica. 


Notice 


Northern Essex Community College 
will present an alumni sponsored panel 
exploring career options for American 
Sign Language Interpreters on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 14 at noon. 


Counseling 
program 
doubles 


by Andrea Lister and Kalley Cutler 

When asked the reason for the success 
of her counseling programs, Lois Sanford 
said, “Strong self-motivation is the key 
to success in drug/alcohol abuse 
counseling.” 

Under the direction of Program Coor- 
dinator Sanford, students at Northern 
Essex have been offered the opportunity 
to become alcohol/drug abuse counselors. 

The program trains students to develop 
skills needed to help a patient or client 
recover from drug/alcohol dependence. 
Each student spends two days a week 
getting field experience which is combin- 
ed with academic courses dealing with 
mental health and group dynamics. 

The students in the alcohol drug abuse 
counseling program are placed in a varie- 
ty of settings to better meet the educa- 
tional needs of students and to meet the 
agency requirements. 

Sanford makes the final decision as to 
where the student will be placed for prac- 
ticum. Different factors are taken into ac- 
count in making this decision, including 
interests of the student, geographical 
location, age of the student, agency 
needs, and personalities of those involv- 
ed and previous experience. 

“Practicum” provides instruction in 
the field. Sanford’s students learn ‘‘to do” 
through direct participation in a service 
capacity in the agency, community pro- 
gram, detoxification unit or institution 
where the practicum has been arranged. 

Sanford has been a part-time instruc- 
tor at NECC since 1983. She recently 
joined the faculty full-time. She has a 
bachelor of arts degree from Merrimack 
College and received her master’s in 
education from Boston College. 


WRAZ station 


by Tim Delaney 

The WRAZ radio club elected its of- 
ficers Oct. 6. They are Robert Steeves, 
general manager; Michael Burt, assistant 
general manager; Ken Simmons, program 
‘director; Phillip Corey, assistant program 
director; Tim Delaney, news director; 
John Hospitor, business director; and 
Elyse Melanson, secretary/treasurer. Bar- 
bara Collins is the adviser. 


A graduation ceremony for those earn- 
ing office skills certificates was held Sept. 
30 by the division of business. The even- 
ing began with a light buffet, followed by 
greetings and introductions from Jean 
Poth, chairperson. 


John Peroni, dean of continuing educa- 
tion and community services, presented 
the graduates. John R. Dimitry, president 
of the college, and Robert McDonald, 
dean of academic affairs, awarded the cer- 
tificates. Dr. Dimitry gave the commence- 
ment address. 

Student speakers were Valerie Tipton 
and Mary Goecke. Other graduates in- 
cluded Brenda Bartlett, Judith Damiano, 
Jean DeManche, Kathleen Fitton, 
Camille Fruci, Charlene Gould, Brenda 
Lewis, Paula Mortela, Lillian Skorupka, 
Eleanor Soen, and Dorothy White. 


Earning high honors were Charlene 
Gould, Paula Mortela and Valerie Tipton. 
Graduating with honors were Camille 
Fruci and Brenda Lewis. 

Chairperson of the office and business 
education department, Margaret Raney, 
was assisted by these faculty in offering 
the program: John Chebowicz, Joanna 
Connors, Diane Eisenberg, Mary Jo 
Ferry, Sandra Kauffman, Helen Kinniery, 
Patricia McDermott, Rosemary Ready 
Moulton, Joan Nimerowski, Gail Patri- 
quin, Patricia Taglianetti, Patricia True 
and Gene Wintner. 
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Strong PEL motivation is the 
key to success in drug alcohol 
abuse ee 


She has counseled at Bay Colony 
Health Services, and coordinated the 
alcoholism service program for Lowell 
General Hospital and Lawrence General 
Hospital. 


For more information on becoming an 
alcohol/drug abuse counselor, check with 
Sanford, health and human services 
division. 


to reopen soon 


When the equipment sent out for 
repair is returned to the campus, the sta- 
tion will re-open on a trial basis. The sta- 
tion hours will be 11 a.m. — 2 p.m. Mon- 
day through Friday. 

Club members are urged to contact Ken 
Simmons or Bob Steeves at the WRAZ 
office to fill out an application for 
scheduling. 

Ken Simmons, program director, will 
working with students to schedule air 
time. 
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The best 
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PATRICIA KEPSCHULL, director. 


INAS. de 
physician. 


by Deborah King 

Of all the offices new students have 
bumped into, the one which may seem the 
most familiar from earlier school days is 
the health services corner at the student 
center. It’s at the lower level, under the 
cafeteria, off the tiled lounge. 

There are many people inside to help 
you if you have a health problem. The 
nurses are a cheerful lot, if stingy with 
handing out the Tylenols. 

Pat Kepschull, R.N. is the director, aid- 
ed by Karen Letoureau, clinical nurse 
specialist. 

Donne Fosse and Susan Croteau, nur- 
sing interns from the University of Lowell 
and Salem State College, assist the staff, 
while Yolanda Bonilla and Janice 
Estabrook serve as secretaries. Dr. 


DR. GEORGE PENTOLIROS, health services staff 
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KAREN LETOUREAU, R.N., F.N.P. clinical nurse 
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George Pentoliros, staff physician, is pre- 
sent on Wednesdays from 10 a.m. to 
11:30 p.m. 

The health center provides such direct 
services as first aid, physician consulta- 
tion, blood pressure and temperature 


Non-credit courses to help 
health conscious available 


A series of non-credit courses 
teaching how to stay healthy physically 
and emotionally will be offered during the 
fall semester by Northern Essex Com- 
munity College. 

Ranging from smoking cessation to 
how to find the right doctor, these courses 
will be offered on the college’s Haverhill 
campus as well as the Newburyport and 
Dracut extension campuses: 

e Freshstart, the American Cancer 
Society’s Smokers Education Program, 
will be offered free of charge Tuesday and 
Thursday evening, Oct. 15 through Oct. 
29, 7:15 — 9 p.m. on the Haverhill 
campus. 

e The Benefits of Exercise: How to 
Develop the Habit, a one-evening course, 
will be held Thursday, Oct. 29 from 7 to 
9:30 p.m. on the Haverhill campus. Tui- 
tion is $11. 

¢ Eat Better — Feel Better will be held 
on the Newburyport campus Monday 
evenings, 7 to 9 p.m. Nov. 9 through 16. 
Tuition is $18. 

¢ Weight Control: Why Diets Don’t 
Work, What Does Work will be offered 
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Thursdays, Oct. 15-22 from 7 to 9:30 p.m. 
on the Haverhill campus. Tuition is $23. 
© The Yeast Connection will be taught 
Monday, Nov. 2 from 7 to 9 p.m. on the 
Haverhill campus. Tuition is $9. 

¢ Depression: A Clearer Understan- 
ding, offered Thursday, Nov. 5 from 6:30 
to 9:30 p.m., will be taught on the 
Haverhill campus. Tuition is $13. 

¢ Helping to Deal with Anxiety At- 
tacks will be held in Haverhill Saturday, 
Oct. 17 from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Tuition is 
$34. 

* Building Self-Esteem will be offered 
Tuesdays from 7 to 9 p.m. Oct. 6 through 
13, on the Dracut campus. Tuition is $18. 

* Burnout and Long-Term Relation- 
ships will be held on the Newburyport 
campus Monday evening, Oct. 5, from 
6:30 to 9:30 p.m. Tuition is $13. 

* Making a Relationship Work will be 
taught Wednesday, Nov. 4 from 6:30 to 
9:30 p.m. on the Newburyport campus. 
Tuition is $13. 

For more information on any of these 
courses, call Ellen Skryness in Northern 
Essex’s division of continuing education, 


(617) 374-3800. 


JANICE ESTABROOK, work study secretary. 


DONNA FOSSE, health services R.N. n 


Being 


checks, height and weight checks, throat 
cultures, urine cultures, pregnancy 
testing, Pap smears and Chiamydia 
testing. 

Immunizations to prevent 
tetanus/diphtheria, measles, mumps, and 
rubella are available, as are screenings for 
vision, hearing, anemia, and diabetes. 

Counseling and referrals are offered for 
dealing with problems of substance 


care anywhere 


ursing intern. 
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YOLANDA BONILLA, health services secretary. 


abuse, rape and physical abuse, and 
venereal disease. Counseling is offered for 
family planning, maintaining good nutri- 
tion and with handling parenting. 

The health center also offers instruc- 
tion in cardio-pulmonary resuscitation, 
the Heimlich maneuver, and breast self- 
examination. 

Health resource materials, information 
on school insurance claims procedures, 
and health films for viewing are available. 


Survival rules for road 


Common-sense college survival tips to 
save lives during the school year: 

1. Don’t drive after your next tailgate 
party or happy hour — whether you’ve 
had beer, wine or distilled spirits. One 
American dies in an alcohol-related traf- 
fic accident every 35 minutes. Better walk 
an extra mile or spend the night at a 
friend's than risk taking lives on the road. 

2. Eat something — never drink on any 
empty stomach. Eat before you go to a 
party, eat while you're there. Solid food 
like cheese can slow down the alcohol ab- 
sorption rate. If you’re throwing a party, 
serve lots of munchies and plenty of 
mixers. 

3. Don’t be pushed into drinking more 
than you can handle and don’t pressure 


your friends to keep up with you. 
Everyone has an individual tolerance. Let 
your friends pace themselves. 

4. Keep a watchful eye: Cocktails 
should contain no more than 1% ounces 
of distilled spirits. Wine is commonly no 
more than a 5-ounce serving, and a typical 
serving of beer is 12 ounces. If you're mix- 


ing your own drink, use a shot glass to 
measure the liquor. 

5. Know yourself and your mood. If 
you rarely drink, chugging a few beers 
will affect you faster than it would affect 
someone who is accustomed to drinking. 
Your mood can also influence the way you 
react to a drink. If you're depressed over 
a test, drinking will depress you further. 


In case of an emergency 


In the event of an accident or medical 
emergency: 

¢ Call the nurse at extension 3770 OR 
dial ‘‘O” to page nurse Monday through 
Friday 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

¢ Ifno answer (or after 4 p.m.) summon 
the rescue squad (Shanahan’s Ambulance 
Company — Dial 9-372-8511). Please note: 
Day students have mandatory accident 
insurance to cover medical expenses and 
ambulance services for accidental bodily 
injuries. 

* DO NOT move the injured person 

(have someone stay at his or her side~ 


if possible). 


¢ DO NOT administer medications, 
food or drink to the injured person. 

¢ DO NOT transport the injured 
person youself. 

(Forward patient’s name, address, 
phone number, witnesses, and a descrip- 
tion of what happened to the Health Ser- 
vice Office.) 

¢ Non-emergency medical care in 
absence of campus nurse should be ob- 
tained at Hale Hospital Out-Patient 
Department (140 Lincoln Avenue, 
Haverhill, 374-2000), or other health care 
facility of choice, at person’s own 
expense. 
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Blood drive 
Oct=21 


by Sharon Noone 

The American Red Cross will be 
holding the fall semester Blood Drive 
Wednesday, Oct. 21, 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. in 
the student center. 

Barry Brumer, recruitment specialist 
for the American Red Cross Service for 
the Northeast Region, wants to en- 
courage all students, staff and faculty to 
give blood. He says, ‘“‘One hour of your 
time could save two or three lives. 

Someday someone you know or love 
might be in need of blood and you 
wouldn’t think twice about giving. By 
donating now you can increase someone’s 
chance of survival.”’ 

The Red Cross tries to raise 1,500 units 
of blood a day. Only five percent of eligi- 
ble donors gives blood in this country. 
The Red Cross collects 25 percent of the 
blood from high schools and colleges, but 
the number of donors is dropping. 

Everyone has his/her reasons why 
he/she doesn’t want to donate. Brumer 
says the only way to get more donors is 
to “‘educate everyone on the importance 
of donating and settle some of their fears 
about it.’ 


Many people are unaware of the impor- 
tant and complex process blood performs 
for our bodies everyday. 

What is blood and how does it keep us 
alive? That’s a very basic question, but 
many of us would be unable to answer it. 

Blood is made up of cells suspended in 
straw-colored liquid. Red cells, white cells 
and platelets comprise about 45 percent 
of blood, and plasma comprises the 
remainder. 

Red cells transport oxygen to the body 
cells and remove carbon dioxide. White 
cells are the protective cells of the 
bloodstream. They attack bacteria by 
squeezing through capillary walls to the 
place of infection, where they “‘eat,” or at- 
tack the bacteria. Plasma is 92 percent 
water, seven percent proteins, one percent 
minerals, vitamins, sugar, hormones and 
enzymes. 

Platelets are cells that control bleeding. 
They help form blood clots and heal 
wounds. ; 

Every cell in the body is supplied with 
its vital needs by the blood, which brings 
the necessities of life to the cell and takes 
waste products from it. 

Blood plays a part in respiration, nutri- 
tion, excretion, the regulation of body 
temperature and protection against 


disease. 
Blood donations go through a long pro- 


cess before being given to patients. 

1. Whole blood is collected from 
volunteer donors, and is sent to a blood 
center laboratory. 

2. Red cells and plasma are separated. 
Plasma is tested for hepatitis and 
venereal disease, then the blood is typed. 

3. The red cells are typed as types A, 
B, O, or AB and as RH type positive or 
negative. 

4. Some red cells are typed further to 
find rare cells for special patients and 
may be frozen until needed. 

5. From the plasma, platelets, fresh 
frozen plasma and cryeprecipitate are 
prepared. ' 

6. Then the plasma is processed to 
make serum ablumin, plasma protein 
fraction, gamma globulin antihemophilic 
factor. 

7. The various blood products are then 
labeled and stored under controlled 
conditions. 

8. The blood products are used by 
hospitals to treat patients. Red cells alone 
should be used in most transfusions. 

When you are donating blood, a nurse 
will take your blood pressure, pulse and 
temperature. A drop of blood from your 
finger or ear lobe will be tested to make 
sure that giving a unit of blood will not 
make you anemic. You will be asked ques- 
tions about your general health. 

A sterile needle will be used and 
discarded immediately. 

You cannot get AIDS or any infectious 
disease by donating blood. 

Source: American International Red 
Cross. 


STUDENTS DONATE blood at the American Red Cross Blood Drive. 


Faculty meets with President Dimitry 


by Lynne Brown: 
resident John R. Dimitry asserts 
that the Management Association 
of College Employees Relations 
(MACER) meeting held Tuesday, 
Sept. 29, was “quite successful.” 

He deems it “a good faith discussion by 
both parties.”” Dimitry states that the 
representatives from the faculty union 
were receptive to suggestions to improve 
the productivity of the MACER meetings 
by changing the procedural structure. 

Faculty Union President Joseph Rizzo 
states that overall the meeting went well 
and he has “high hopes the changes will 
help.” 


Trustees talk 
about day care 


by Bernadette Yasso and Lynne Brown 

At the Northern Essex Community 
College Board of Trustees meeting 
Wednesday, Oct. 7, the trustees express- 
ed concern with aspects of the new day 
care program, which starts Nov. 16 under 
the supervision of Bright Horizons 
Children’s Centers, Inc. of Cambridge. 
The center will be called Bright Horizons 
Childcare at NECC. 

Trustee Louis Fossarelli requested that 
the administration proceed with expan- 
sion plans slowly while informing the 
trustees ahead of time of the potential 
growth. The administration would like to 
see the program expand within a year to 
the point that services would be provid- 
ed to approximately 60 children at one 
time. : 

David O’Keefe, student trustee, was 
assured that students enrolled in the ear- 
ly childhood program would be able to 
receive practical experience by serving as 
interns at the center. “We definitely see 
a linkage between the (early childhood 
education) program and the center for 
clinical experience,’ Dimitry asserted. 

The board instructed the administra- 
tion to deliver a report detailing the 
search process made when acquiring the 
services of a day care provider within ten 
days. 

The request was prompted by concerns 
of Trustee Sheila Balboni concerning the 
hiring of a Cambridge outfit over any of 
the locally based child care providers. 

Balboni, who was unable to attend the 
meeting, sent her concerns in the form of 
a letter delivered oy Trustee Patricia 
Flynn. Balboni was not alarmed over the 
quality of the services that would be pro- 
vided by Bright Horizons Children’s 
Centers, Inc. aie $s 


Rizzo, while maintaining a wait and see 
outlook, foresees potential problems with 
some of the changes. Although the union 
is willing to rotate representatives at the 
meetings depending on the issues discuss- 
ed, they are concerned with preserving 
the original intent of MACER which was 
to establish a “‘free continual channel of 
communication.” 


Rizzo is also concerned with the presi- 
dent's idea that more could be achieved 
if the president didn’t continually preside 
over the meetings. ‘‘The problem with 
that is how do you increase communica- 
tion,’’ while limiting involvement in the 
process Rizzo states. 


Another problem Rizzo expects is one 
of power and authority. He fears that 
without Dimitry’s presence solutions will 
not be reached. He claims that Dimitry 
has made it very clear that ‘‘he doesn’t 
delegate power, he delegates duties.” 

Some of the changes which both sides 
have agreed to try include holding shorter 
but more frequent meetings, creating a 
consistent schedule of meetings, meeting 
twice a month or even once a week in- 
stead of once a month, and instilling a 
fresh outlook on faculty-management 
relations by involving new represen- 
tatives from both sides at the meetings. 


The enrollments in both divisions of the 
college are higher than the fall of 1986. 
Dean Norman Landry credits the increas- 
ed enrollment to several factors, including 
the inexpensive tuition, the accessibility 
of the campus, the variety of programs 
offered, and the good marketing image 
generated by the college. 

Division of Continuing Education 
Dean John Petroni claims that NECC has 
the highest continuing education enroll- 
ment of any community college in the 
state. Peroni said, ‘As John Dimitry has 
often said, The budget, the budget never 
sleeps well the enrollment, the enrollment 
never sleeps.”’ 

The board granted its approval, on the 
recommendation of President Dimitry, 


Hair Care 


European Perm & Colors 
Ample parking in rear 


for extended sick leave benefits for staff 
member Richard LeClair. Faculty Union 
Representative John Osborne thanked 
the board for its generosity in awarding 
the benefits. © 

In other business President John R. 
Dimitry informed the board of the crisis 
situation on the Lawrence campus. He 
asked the board for support in obtaining 
“immediate relief and expansion of the 
program in Lawrence.’”’ 

The board gave its initial seal of ap- 
proval to the president’s recommenda- 
tions for the FY-88 spending plan. Flynn 
stated, “‘It is a credit to the college, the 
amount of money flowing in (from the 
state),”” which she attributes to efficient 
spending. 


College 
Discounts 


Traditional & Contemporary 
Walk-ins or appointments 


388 South Main Street, Bradford, Mass. 
373-7979 


Hours: Tue-Wed 9-6, Thur-Fri 9-8, Sat. 9-5 
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A special place to visit 


Concord is a living museum of American history 


by Mark Kelley 

“I think I could write a poem to be call- 
ed ‘Concord.’ For argument, I should have 
the river, the woods, the ponds, the hills, 
the fields, the swamps and meadows, the 
streets and buildings, and the villagers,” 
Henry David Thoreau said 150 years ago. 


Thoreau fell in love with Concord. In 
the 1840s, the town became the Athens 
of America with its rich culture and 
literature. Today, many of its famous 
houses and historical sites are open to the 
public. 

Concord is a special place to visit. It 
was the site of the first battle of the 
American Revolution April 19, 1775. At 
the North Bridge visitor's center there is 
a minuteman statue, a replica of the ac- 
tual wooden bridge crossing the Concord 
River along with exhibits and activities. 
This area is open year round and the bat- 
tle at the North Bridge is re-enacted each 
April. 


Adjacent to the North Bridge is the 
Bullet Hole House. A bullet hole caused 
by British troops firing at the owner can 
still be seen today. Also in the area, is the 
Concord Museum. It contains a series of 
period rooms from 1680 to 1890. Includ- 
ed is the actual lantern used by Paul 
Revere and furnishings used by colonial 
families. 

Some of the great literary minds of the 
United States flourished in Concord. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Alcotts, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and Henry David 
Thoreau all resided there while they wrote 
during the middle 1800s. 

The Orchard House, the home of the 
Alcotts from 1858 to 1877, is open daily 
from April 1 to Oct. 31. This was the 
house described in the famous novel “‘Lit- 
tle Women.”’ Guided tours take people 
through each room where this well-known 
family once lived. 


The Emerson House can also be seen. 
It contains a collection of Emerson's 
books, personal things, and furniture that 
the Emersons used. 

The home of Hawthorne is open for 30 
minute tours and is called the Old Manse. 
It provides an interesting insight into the 
life of this well-known author. It is near 
the North Bridge. 

Perhaps the most famous Concord resi- 
dent was Henry David Thoreau. The 
Thoreau Lyceum has a replica of his 
house at Walden, exhibits, a gift shop, 
and an evening lecture series. 

“Walden,” Thoreau’s masterpiece, tells 
of his two years spent in a solitary cabin 
at Walden Pond. Another replica of the 
house is at Walden Pond, next to the 
main parking lot. Visitors can walk along 
its shore for about two miles. A half mile 
in is the exact site where Thoreau built 
his cabin. 


He found solitude at the pond. 
Visitors who walk to this spot, under the 
pine trees, with a view of the water, begin 
to understand his philosophy of the sim- 
ple life. You might understand how he 
removed himself from endless toil and en- 
joyed nature and freedom to live the life 
he wanted. Although he lived from 
1817-1862, he speaks more to our own day 
than to his own. 

Concord is easily accessible from Route 
128. The people of Concord, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and the 
National Park Service have carefully 
preserved the historical buildings and 
places. Students who are interested in 
history, nature, or American literature 
should pay this place a visit. Thoreau call- 
ad Concord, “the most estimable place in 

che world.” 


r___ Things for visitors 


Athens of America 


Above replica of the North 
Bridge, where the shot heard 
around the world was fired. 


At right, scenic view of Walden 


Pond, Henry David Thoreau’s 
one-time home. 


Photos by Mark Kelley 
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NECC Concord video aired 


Concord: The Literary Years, a video 
produced by Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College, was selected for broadcast on 
WGBH-TV's channel 44. 

The video, which covers the lives and 
works of the 19th-century Concord 
writers, aired Oct. 10. 


Produced by Marjory Martin of Nor- 
thern Essex’s English faculty and 
directed by Alan Foucault, director of 
media services, the half-hour video was 
taped on location in Concord and features 
the writers Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
David Thoreau, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Bronson Alcott, and Louisa May Alcott. 
Narration is by Prof. Chris Outwin. 


The video includes visits to Concord 
landmarks, dramatic readings of excerpts 
from the works of the Concord writers, 
and interviews with literary scholars. 

Northern Essex is marketing the tape 
as a teaching tool and offering its use for 
free to educational institutions. 

As a result of the success of the Con- 
cord video, Martin and Foucault are cur- 
rently collaborating on a second video 
covering the life and literary works of 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 

The half-hour production is funded 
through a $5,000 grant from the Trustees 
of the John Greenleaf Whittier Home- 
stead and scheduled to be completed later 


this fall. 

The Whittier trustees asked the college 
to produce the video after seeing the Con- 
cord video. ‘‘We had been increasingly 
concerned that the children of Haverhill 
— and indeed our adult citizens — are 
lacking in knowledge of and interest in 
our foremost citizen and his work,”’ says 
Donald C. Freeman, president of the 
Whittier Homestead Trustees. 

John R. Dimitry, president of Northern 
Essex, says, ‘I’m delighted with the suc- 
cess of the Concord video, and we're look- 
ing forward to the Whittier video, which 
will give us the opportunity to showcase 
local landmarks and our local literary 
hero.” 
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Making it 
very clear 


Sharon Caserta finds 
interpreting challenging 


Sharon Caserta’s favorite subject as 
a Burlington High School senior was 
automotives. 

When she was considering colleges, 
Caserta faced the same decisions most 
high school seniors encounter and sought 
the advice of family and friends. 

The deaf parents of children Caserta 
babysat for offered her an idea that was 
far different from mechanics and auto- 
motives. They encouraged her to study 
American Sign Language and told her 
about the Interpreter Training Program 
at Northern Essex, the only program of 
its kind at a state community college. 

Caserta was intrigued. She enrolled in 
the program and after a year of study, she 
was hooked. “I entered the program with 
no sign language background,” says 
Caserta. ‘‘It was important that I prac- 
tice the signs constantly to master the 
skill of interpretation.” 

She graduated with honors in 1983 and 
considered her continuing education op- 
tions. Caserta still had an interest in 
technology directly related to the 
automotive classes she had loved in high 
school. 

Realizing there was a need for inter- 
preters with a technical background, 
Caserta enrolled in an NECC technology 
program. She graduated with high honors 
this spring, earning dual degrees in elec- 
tronic technology and computer 
maintenance technology. 

Caserta used her expertise in 
American Sign Language and her 
knowledge of technical jargon to create 
a position for herself with Digital Equip- 
ment Company. As an interpreter for the 
company’s hearing impaired employees, 
she interprets a wide range of activities 
from workshops to technical courses to 
job interviews. 

She also conducts workshops to teach 
hearing employees how to communicate 
better with hearing impaired employees. 
Although her position is currently on a 
freelance basis, Caserta has submitted a 
proposal for a full-time position, which 
has the strong support of Digital’s hear- 
ing impaired employees. 

“A lot of technical terms don’t have 
signs as yet, or have signs which vary 
from region to region,’’ says Caserta. “I 
enjoy working with the hearing impaired 
to create new signs.” 

As a freelance interpreter, Caserta also 
works as a teacher’s assistant for the 
NECC microcomputer technician pro- 
gram for the disabled, and is a sales 
associate for a New Hampshire realty 
firm, specializing in the real estate needs 
of hearing impaired people. 

Interpreting is challenging, Caserta 
feels, “but it can be a lonely and deman- 
ding profession.” In the future, she would 
like to teach technological subjects to 
hearing impaired students in addition to 
freelance interpreting. 


Meet the class rebel from the sunshine state 


by Debra Stout 
dventuresome, independent, 
multi-faceted, Diane Reukauf, a 
24 year old brown-eyed blonde 
from West Palm Beach, Florida, 
arrived in Newburyport in late August, 
and is currently enrolled in the liberal arts 
program at NECC. 

While in Florida, Reukauf attended the 
Chapman School of Seamanship — a four 
month course about engines, and naviga- 
tion both celestial and electronic. Upon 
completing the course, in addition to 
documentation of two years experience at 
sea, she received a five year license. 

She also received a 100 ton license from 
the United States Coast Guard certifying 
her to operate a motor vessel not more 
than 50 miles off the coast of Florida. She 
also has a scuba diving license. 

Reukauf became interested in boating 
largely due to the influence of her father 
who was in the Coast Guard during 
World War II. She says, ‘‘We did a lot of 
fishing together when I was a child. I real- 
ly took to it more than the other children 
in our family.” 

Some of her other interests include 
politics and travel. She is a member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
One of her relatives, Joseph Bartlett, 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 

With the election coming up in 
November, she hopes to do some writing 
and campaigning for the candidate of her 
choice. 

Having travelled abroad in Europe, 
Asia, Greece, Egypt and Mexico, she feels 
she has gained insight . . . ‘I love to 
travel; it’s fun and makes one think and 
ask questions about life.” 

One of the reasons Reukauf came to 
Newburyport is to further her education, 
“Everyone knows New England is the 
educational hub of the country,” she says. 

Another reason was to get away from 
the heavy drug traffic in Florida where 
she was approached many times by 
dealers willing to pay large sums of 
money to get their drugs upon her yacht, 
“Catspaw,” a 24-foot tri-hull. 

“After awhile I just got sick of being 
asked,” she said. Above all, Reukauf is 
drawn to the more ‘“‘liberal’’ 
Massachusetts. Feeling that the boating 


DIANE REUKAUF 


industry is basically male-dominated, she 
believes in equal opportunity for all. 

“’m getting out of boating. It is a 
chauvinistic industry. I just don’t want 
to fight it.’ 

Being a woman hasn’t stopped Reukauf 
from doing dirty work such as bleeding 
the air out of the fuel lines, called 
“bleeding a diesel.” She says, ‘I don’t feel 
uncomfortable doing those things and 
I’ve got great sea legs!’’ 

Experienced at sea, Reukauf has sail- 
ed the entire Florida coast and is quite 
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familiar with the Northern Bahamas. 
Once, while anchored off Key West, she 
had to move her boat amidst 45 mile per 


hour winds and assisted other vesselsto _ 


safe harbor as well. 


Seeing herself as a liberated thinker - : 


(and having been voted class rebel in 
1982), Reukauf says, “If I stir up a little 
dust under the bed, so what? Not 
everybody’s going to like me, but that’s 
O.K. because I’m going after the things 
I want. I want to be my own captain.” 


She helps hearing impaired students 


Glennon enthusiastic about job 


by Kalley Cutler 
hen asked her feelings about 
her job, Elaine Glennon said, 
“T love a real challenge, I love 
to help deaf students any way 
I can.” Glennon, faculty member and 
coordinator of academic programs for the 
hearing impaired, has a very unique rela- 
tionship with her students. Like them, 
she is also hearing impaired. 

She came to Northern Essex two 
years ago and began by teaching both 
hearing and deaf students at night. She 
went on to teaching English structure 
and basic reading. 

Her dedication and enthusiasm for 
helping deaf students better themselves 
through continued college education in- 
spired her to develop additional college 
programs focusing on English structure, 
idioms, and the building of vocabulary, 
which are now all part of the hearing im- 
paired cluster. 

Glennon’s inspiration came also from 
her own college experiences and needs. A 
Gallaudet college graduate with a 
bachelor of science degree in chemistry, 
she went on to earn her master’s degree 
in deaf education at Boston University. 

Glennon’s teaching career began at BU, 
where she started by teaching sign 
language to both hearing and hearing im- 
paired students. After BU she taught at 
Lesley College and the New England 
Home for the Deaf. 

Glennon has brought a rare dedication 
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ELAINE GLENNON. 


to helping her students. ‘I feel for the 
students I teach. There is a bond between 
us. Deafness links us together in a closer 
way than students who are hearing and 
teachers who are hearing,” she says. 
Between her years of college and. 
teaching at various outstanding schools, ' 


she found time to marry and bring up a 
family. 


Her husband, William Glennon, is also 
on staff at Northern Essex. He is a key 
figure at the Gallaudet University branch 
at Northern Essex. The Glennons have 
three children all of whom were born hear- 
ing and after many years have learned to 
sign quite well. 


When asked her views on any plans 


for the future as far as Northern Essex ; 


and her teaching career here is concern- 
ed, Glennon says, “I would like to help 
set up more programs for specific needs 
of the student after they have had more 
intense training in English.” 


Glennon admits she demands much of 
her students but explains that she feels 
sometimes they must be pushed a little 
harder than most college students if they 
want to continue college after Northern 
Essex. 

She likes to see her students continue 
their education, whether they attend a 
local college, Gallaudet University, or the 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf. 


Since Glennon plans to stay here at 
Northern Essex, new programs and many 
graduating hearing impaired students are 
two positives she is sure about. 


Reukauf enrolls at NECC 


SPORTS 


by James Keene 

Andrea Woodbury has been coaching 
women’s sports for a long time now, and 
her experience has helped build the NECC 
Lady Knights into winners. 

Woodbury is currently in her fourth 
year at the college, and her work has paid 
off. The Lady Knights softball team is 
coming out of two straight championship 
seasons, while the basketball team looks 
as strong as ever. 

The team is looking for strong pitching 
and good base running to lift them to the 
top once again. Returning for the spring 
season will be veterans Lynn Diodati, Jill 
Bradley, and Donna Gardner. Woodbury 
says their individual work and experience 
in the off season should help the newer 
players. 

The coach is excited about this season's 


Oct. 14 outside the gym. 


Cross country ski trip 
is set for holidays 


As part of its Outdoor Adventure Pro- 
gram, Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege’s division of continuing education 
and community services is sponsoring 
two trips during the Christmas holidays, 
running from Dec. 27 — Jan. 3. 

“Cross-Country Ski Touring in 
Yellowstone Park” will explore ski trails 
in the park and surrounding areas from 
a base lodge near the park entrance. 
There also may be wilderness back- 
packing if participants are interested. Ap- 
proximate cost of this trip is $900, which 

- includes airfare and lodging. 


“Florida Everglades Canoe Trip” in 
Everglades National Park is a paddling, 
camping, birding, fishing, and wildlife ex- 
pedition in the largest expanse of 
wilderness in the east. 

The approximate cost is $900, including 
airfare, lodging, camping and canoeing 
equipment, and all food while on the 
canoe trip. 

These trips are open to the public, and 
skiing and canoeing novices are welcome. 

For more information, contact Nancy 
Brown, trip coordinator, at (617) 
374-3800. 


Guerra coaches soccer 


by Jeff Guerra 

This year the soccer team has a new 
coach. His name is Neil Guerra. 

Coach Guerra was assistant coach for 
the Knights last year and when the 
season was over, Director of Athletics 
Jack Hess pursued Coach Guerra’s ser- 
vices over the summer. 


Guerra jumped at the chance and the 
team is now 2-2-2. (two wins, two ties, two 
losses) 

“If we play as a unit,” he says, “we will 
be a force.” “‘We have a great defense and 
our offense has the potential of scoring 
as many goals as they want. As I was 
saying, the unity of the team is where it’s 
at. If we play together, we win together.” 

Coach Guerra and his assistant Sam 
Hamdi hope the Knights will have a great 
season and urge fans.to come out and 

_ show some support. 


¥ ; 

“The kids love seeing friends and 

~ parents inthe stands. It pumps them 
up.” 


&é 
The kids love seeing friends 
and parents in the stand. It 


pumps them up. 
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by Jeff Guerra 

The season opened with a bang as the 
Knights soccer team won their first game 
in double over time over Hesser College, 
4-3. 

Ron Lima, Luke Fitzgerald and Sam 
Haithan scored the goals in regulation to 
keep the game tied. Dee Dem scored the 
overtime goal for the win. 

The next game against Gordon College 
was played to a 1-1 tie. Sam Haithan got 


: the loan goal for the Knights. 


With the team undefeated, they travel- 
ed to meet New Hampshire College. With 
only 11 guys showing up and no subs, the 
Knights were too tired to handle NHC as 
they roared to a 8-0 loss. 

With a 500 season under their belts, 
they met a tough Mass College of Phar- 
macy team at home. Down 2-0, the 
Knights screamed back to tie the game 
in the second half with goals from Sam 
Haithan, and Tim Marzano. Excellent 
defense by Mel Weagle, Ron Lima, Jim 
Jutras and Mike Harriman kept the game 
close, as the game ended a 2-2 tie. 

NECC lost a heartbreaker for its next 
game, losing 4-3 to Bunkerhill Communi- 
ty College. The game was lost in the final 
minutes of play. 

Their season stands at 1-2-2. (one win- 
two losses-two ties) 


At the Sept. 28 soccer game the 
Knights defeated Cape Cod. 

With some great defense, and the all 
important offense, NECC was able to pull 
off the win. 

The first half was played very closely 
with NECC taking a 1-0 lead with a goal 
from Tim Marzano. CCCC tried hard to 
tie, but with a good goal tending by 
newcomer Jeff Guerra and a great 
defense by Mel Weagle, Jim Jutras, Ron 
Lima, Mike Dipalermo and Mike Har- 
riman, CCCC couldn’t score. The first half 
ended 1-0. 

Second half started with a bang as Tim 
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ry, Lady Knights 
are champs 


basketball team which will be well stock- 
ed with height. A crop of incoming young 
talent mixed with experienced players can 
mean only one thing for Woodbury and 
company — another winning year. 

The Lady Knights include Patti Alar- 
tosky, Dorianne Beckford, Jill Bradley, 
Andi Brown, Martha Collins, Lynn 
Diodati, Lisa Donovan, Donna Lee Gar- 
diner, Jo Ann Gosselin, Caren McDonald, 
Maureen McCarthy, Kelly Moran, Jana 
Sullivan and Karen Thomas. 

The players who played all 29 games 
are Alartosky, Bradley, Brown, Diodati, 
and Donovan. 

Pitchers were McCarthy, Gosselin and 
Gardiner. McCarthy pitched 16 winners 
and six losses; Gosselin pitched three win- 
ners with no losses and Gardiner pitched 
two winners. 


Knights soccer team 
defeats Cape Cod 


Marzano scored again as well as Mike 
Dipalermo. With a 3-0 lead, CCCC scored 
two quick goals. The combined efforts in 
the second half by goalies Rich Harris 
and Jeff Guerra, along with defense, 
buckled down and gave CCCC fits for the 
rest of the game. 

Towards the end of the game, Sam 
Haithan scored a goal, the icing on the 
cake and NECC cruised to its second win 
of the season. The next game — Thurs- 
day (Oct. 1) at Mass College of Pharmacy. 


On Saturday, Oct. 3, a small band of 
NECC soccer players made a tortuous 
two-hour drive to the Cape to play Cape 
Cod Community College. 

“Stamina” and “‘heart’’ are the two 
words that best describe the incredible 
5—4 come-from-behind victory that made 
Coach Guerra eat his shoe and the rest 
of the team eating whoppers. Sam 
Haithan scored three goals (a hat trick), 
and Tim Mariano scored two. 

Northern Essex took a 1—0 lead on a 
goal from Mariano, but CCCC came back 
big with three goals. At the end of the 
half, CCCC was winning, 3—1. 

The second half started, and NECC had 
fire in its eyes, scoring quickly on a goal 
by Haithan. CCCC doused those flames, 
making it 4—2. 

All seemed lost. The Knights pressed 
on, and the defense led by Mel Wegle, 
Mike Dipalermo, Ron Lima and Mike 
Harriman clamped down and the offense 
seemed to explode. Two quick goals by 
Mariano and Haithan tied the game, and 
it looked as though NECC at least pull- 
ed off the tie. 

Play carried on. Both teams were ex- 
hausted, and with roughly two minutes 
left, Haithan scored. NECC ran out the 
clock and won what seemed an unwin- 
nable game. 

The Knights defeated Haverhill Brad- 
ford College 3—2 in soccer action Oct. 5. 
The win pushed the NECC record to the 
winning side a 4—3—2. 


Intramurals calendar 
offers flag football 


by Jeff Guerra 

The fall intramural schedule got 
underway last week with Flag Football. 
Andrea Woodbury, who is in charge of 
the intramural games, said that there 
were only two teams, but the competition 
was fierce. 

The games took place Sept. 30 — Oct. 
2 with two teams, Red and Yellow. Each 
team had five players. The football game 
is played to two 20-minute halfs, played 


-on a hundred-yard field. A velcro belt is 


attached to each player with viny] strips 


hanging on either side. To “tackle” a 
player, one has to pull the tag off. A team 
has to win two out of three games to win 
the series. The Red team ended up win- 
ning the competition, two games to none. 
The winners received T-shirts and mugs. 

Upcoming events include a cross- 
country run Oct. 14. The run is three 
miles around Leke Kenoza. Entrants 
show up at the gym. There will be T-shirts 
for all participants. Also coming is Street 


continued on page 27. 
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cab football 


The fans won’t stand for it much longer 


by Kalley Cutler 

Sunday, Oct. 4 was known as the Na- 
tional Football League’s ‘‘Scab Day,” and 
that is exactly what anyone who watch- 
ed got — scab ball. 

Our own New England Patriots suc- 
cumbed to the Cleveland Browns 20—10 
in Foxboro in front of a record crowd, a 
record which must have had the Sullivans 
crying. The 14,830 scab fans who show- 
ed up to witness the embarrassment first- 
hand were part of the lowest turnout in 
22 years. 

The Patriots, who even had six veteran 
players who crossed the picket line to 
play on Sunday, including guard Sean 
Farrell and center Guy Morris, had ab- 
solutely no clue. The Pats also had the un- 
needed assistance of Tony Collins, who 
fumbled the first two or three posses- 
sions, dropped several easy catchable 
passes, and gained a whopping 24 yards 
in 15 carries. 

The game made the Patriots look and 


play worse than the Cleveland Browns, 
who had no players who crossed the 
picket line. 

The television flashed the scores — se- 
cond quarter Patriots 10—Browns 0, 
third quarter Patriots 10—Browns 6, 
fourth quarter Browns 20—Patriots 10. 

Please, Lin Dawson, get the Pats, the 
real Pats, back! 

The Three Stooges would have been a 
much better choice for entertainment. 
Although the Patriots periodically close- 
ly resembled the Stooges, it just didn’t 
seem funny. . 

Hopefully, the players and the owners 
will end the strike. A union’s needs are 
very important, but to those 200 million 
dedicated football fans who put the bread 
and butter on the players’ dinner tables, 
enough is enough. No one is benefitting 
from the NFL strike. 

The fans won’t stand for the ridiculous 
display much longer. 


Intramurals 


(Continued from page 26) 


Hockey, Oct. 14 — Nov. 6, on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday at noon at the 
tennis courts. Teams must have a 
minimum of seven players. Equipment is 
provided. All the teams are eligible for 
tournament play. 

Women’s 3 on 3 is Oct. 21 — Nov. 4, 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday at noon 


at the gym. All games are played at half- 
court, and a team must score 21 points 
to win. One basket equals one point. 
Teams consist of a minimum of four girls, 
maximum five. All teams will be eligible 
for tournament play Nov. 6 — 9. 

For any information regarding any of 
these tournaments or upcoming events, 
contact Andrea Woodbury at the gym. 


Faculty players sought 


_ To.all unit members: 

Greeting: 

We need your arms and legs to help 
beat the Lady Knights basketball team 
this year at the game now scheduled for 
Nov. 6 at 7 p.m. 

As you all probably know, last year’s 
game raised over $325 for our scholarship 
fund while all the participants enjoyed 
themselves, despite being cheated out of 
a win. 

Last year we had 16 participants for 
the game. We want them to return, and 
we also want new legs. We are looking for 


Celtics ready 


by Susan Inniss 

The Boston Celtics’ 1987-88 season is 
about to begin, and most people will be 
looking at the two rookies the Celtics 
signed to one-year contracts earlier this 
year — Reggie Lewis and Brad Lohaus. 

Both players will be expected to con- 
tribute a lot in the absences of Kevin 
McHale and Bill Walton. Each is on the 
injured reserve list with serious injuries, 
but head coach K.C. Jones has much con- 

. fidence in the newest Celtics. 

After the disappointment of losing the 
world championship to the Los Angeles 
Lakers in game six of the finals in June, 
many fans came to the conclusion that 
the Celtics were on their way down. The 
starters were getting older. Each one of 
them had an ailment of some kind, most 
importantly Kevin McHale’s broken foot, 
but what the fans didn’t think of was how 
far these players had come despite their 
injuries. 

They weren’t annihilated by the 
Lakers. They played their hardest and 
almost forced the series to seven games. 
Most NBA fans would love to see their 
teams get that far, but the fans in Boston 


a few good women to fill the need this 
year to give an able assist to such 
veterans as Pam Donahue, Angela 
Figueroa, Kathy Richards and Marty 
Rodweller. 

Please contact either coach Alan 
Foucault or Roger Dufresne should you 
wish to play. We guarantee you a fun and 
exciting evening that should enrich our 
scholarship funds. 

Thank you, 
Roger Dufresne, treasure~ 
faculty association 


for opener 


have grown too accustomed to seeing a 
new world championship banner raised to 
the rafters in Boston Garden. They didn’t 
think about how well the players had 
done, but just considered the fact the 
Celtics had lost. 

Now that the starters all have had the 
summer to rest their tired bodies and heal 
their wounds, they will come to camp this 
week raring to go. Larry Bird was even 
working out with the rookies last week. 

The Celtics will be stronger than ever 
this year, and they will recapture the ti- 
tle and bring the glory back to the in- 
famous Boston Garden. 

Here is the Boston Celtics 1987 pre- 
season schedule: 

Oct. 16 at Houston Rockets, Oct. 18 at 
Dallas Mavericks, Oct. 20 vs. Atlanta 
Hawks at Providence, R.I., Oct. 22 vs. 
Philadelphia 76ers at Hartford, Conn., 
Oct. 25 vs. New Jersey Nets at 
Worcester, Oct. 28 vs. Houston Rockets 
at Boston Garden, Oct. 30 vs. Utah Jazz 
at Provo, Utah. 

Nov. 1 vs. Detroit Pistons at Toledo, 
Ohio. 


1987 Women’s Basketball Schedule 


Day 
Fri. 


Date 
Nov. 13 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 24 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 10 


MCP 
Wed. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Thur. 


Opponent 


Where 


Becker Worchester 
Mass Bay 
Massasoit C.C. 
Becker Leicester 


THE THRILL OF VICTORY. 


ae 


Donna Geagon shotel 


NECC holds annual 5K 
road race on Oct. 18 


The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Alumni Association’s fifth annual 
five-mile Cross Country Road Race will 
be held on Sunday, Oct. 18, beginning at 
10:30 a.m. 

The race will begin in front of the gym 
on the Haverhill campus and circle 
Kenoza Lake. T-shirts will be given to the 
first 100 racers to finish, and top prizes 
will include a Sheraton-Tara weekend 
donated by Bassett Tours and Travel 
Bureau of Haverhill, and a Saucony run- 
ning suit donated by Whirlaway Golf & 


Kunning Center of Methuen. 

Trophies and additional prizes will be 
awarded in all age categories. The Fami- 
ly Mutual Savings Bank of Haverhill and 
Pepsi Cola of Methuen will be co- 
sponsoring the race. Entry fees are $5 
pre-entry, and $6 after Oct. 16. 

Proceeds will benefit the Northern 
Essex Alumni Association Scholarship 
Fund. 

For more information, call Ernie 
Greenslade, NECC Director of Alumni 
Relations, at 374-3862. 


1987 — Basketball Schedule 


Date 


Day 
Mon. 
Wed. 
Mon. 
Wed. 
Sat. 
Tues. 
Thur. 
Fri. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Thur. 
Sat. 
Tues. 
Sat: 
Tues. 
Thur. 
Sun. 
Wed. 
Fri. 
Mon. 
Wed. 
Sat. 
Wed. 
Fri. 
Tues. 
Sat. 
Mon. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Opponent 
NH Tech./Concord 
Cape Cod 
SMVTI 
Bunkerhill 
Roxbury 
Mass Bay 
MCA 
Northshore 
Greenfield 
Massasoit 
Becker Jr. 
Middlesex 
CCRI 
Manchester 
Springfield Tech. 
MCA 
Mattatuck 
Dean Jr. 
Roxbury 
Mass Bay 
Bunkerhill 
Holyoke 
MCP 
Northshore 
Massasoit 
Middlesex 
CCRI 


Where 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Home 
Away 
Home 
Away 


Time 
7:00 
4:00 
7:00 
7:00 
8:00 
8:00 
7:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
7:30 
2:00 
7:00 
7:00 
1:00 
7:30 
8:00 
7:30 
7:00 
3:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 


Saturday, February 27, Semi Finals 
Tuesday, March 1, MCCAC Finals 
Saturday, March 5, NJCAA 
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Secretary enjoys helping students 


2 oN lt 


| really enjoy working here 
with the cross section of 
students. 


35 


by Joan Kingsbury 
s secretary to Paul Bevilacqua, 
chairman of the human services 
and health professions division, 
for the past four years, Sue 
O’Brien has had plenty of opportunity to 
help students and faculty get acquainted 
with the services available at Northern 
Essex Community College. 

“Lots of times it’s the secretary who 
makes the students feel welcome,” she 
said. 

“The first week of the semester, when 
both students and teachers are confused, 
is the time I enjoy most,” O’Brien said, 
saying she likes to be helpful in solving 
the puzzles. 

Many of the 50 faculty members in her 
division are part time. When students are 
looking for help, O’Brien said she 
“hopefully matches up the right people.” 

Her office is typical of many on cam- 
pus — small, busy and crowded. 


_— ml 
el 


Sharon Noone photo 
SUE O’BRIEN, human services secretary. 


Ann Walthers, secretary to Usha 
Sellers, chairman of the division of social 
sciences, shares the limited space. 

O’Brien said that the recent moderniz- 
ing of the office has saved them both a 
lot of time. 

“We love the addition of the word pro- 
cessor,’ O’Brien said. The information 
can now be stored on discs and called up 
instantly. They can be linked into the 
school’s main computer. 

“The phone mail system has made the 
office more efficient,’ O’Brien said. 
Teachers are receiving their messages 
without going to the secretaries. 

O’Brien was secretary for Dr. Dolores 
J. Haritos, director of the nursing educa- 
tion program, for three years. 


Outside work, O’Brien enjoys collecting 
antiques — “‘anything I can afford.’’ She 
usually looks for colonial furniture, 
especially drop leaf tables. She also has 
an interest in Victorian pieces, having in- 
herited a few. 

Handicrafts such as needlepoint also 
help her relax after the busy schedule she 
keeps here. 

O'Brien resides in Amesbury with her 
husband and two children. 


“T really enjoyed working here, with the 
cross section of students,’’ O’Brien said. 

One of her pleasantest memories in- 
volves a 50 year old nursing student who 
was very nervous about starting school 
after several years of working. 

“She came to me and thanked me for 
making her feel comfortable,’’ O’Brien 
said. This is what makes her work 
worthwhile. 

She said Bevilacqua told her when she 
was interviewing for the job that the 
“students come first’’ and she has tried 
to follow that advice. 


HELP WANTED 
Retail Sales Help 


Polo Ralph Lauren Factory Store. 
- Will be hiring full time sales help 


Experience preferred in better 


men’s and women’s apparel. 
Excellent benefits offered. 


Interviews to be held at our store: 


15 Union Street, Lawrence, MA 01840 
(617) 683-4204 — (617) 794-0594 


